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I CHARGE THEE TO REMEMBER. 


BY MRS. PONSONBY. 


By the rushing of the waters 
Of our native mountain streams, | 
Whose music long shall mingle 
With thy haunted midnight dreams 
By the purple of those mountains— 
By the azure of that sky— 
By the everlasting shadows, 
Round the furest-trees that lie— 
By the paths we trod together, 
By the glade where first we met, 
Do [| charge thee to remember 
All thou wouldst most forget. 


By the softness of the morning, 
The glory of the noon— 

By the shining of the silver stars, 
The radiance of the moon— 

By the caim and tender twilight, 
The dropping summer showers— 

By the songs that glad the greenwood 
In the merry time of flowers— 

By the freshness of the greensward, 
With evening dew-drops wet, 

Do I charge thee to remember 
All thou wouldst most forget. 


| mate and plenty of slaves, and a population in that delightful state of con- 
| troland obedience, that no one exception could be found of an individual 
| who was insane enough to suppose that the head which he carried about 
' all day on his shoulders, and laid upon his pillow at night, was his own 


| very often exacted, except indeed when Humdrum was troubled with 


| head or two of any unfortunate devils who happened to come across 











By the wild and wintry tempest, 
The fierce autumnal breeze— 
By the howling of the storm-blast 
O’er those frozen northern seas— 
By wind, and frost, and darkness— 
By fragrance, light, and bloom— 
By summer’s wreath of beauty— 
By winter’s brow of gloom— 
By Earth, where flowers are springing 
By Ileaven, where stars are set, 
Do I bind thee to remember 
Ail thou wouldst most forget. 


By all those happy moments ' 
Whose memories thrill thee now— 

Memories which dim tay downcast eyes, 
And flush thy drooping brow ; 

Which quiver on thy false, false lip, 
And heave thy faithless breast, 

And long in that frail heart of thine 
Shall live in deep unrest— 

Memories beneath whose silent might 
Thy cheeks with tears are wet ; 

Do I biud thee to remember 
All thou wouldst most forget. 


By love, with all its rapture, 
By love, with all its tears, 

Its bliss so mixed with sorrow, 
Its hope so full of fears, 

Its passion and its anguish, 
Its wildness and its wo— 

By all that thou so well hast known, 
And never more mayst know— 

By the joys for ever past away, 
The dreams that linger yet, 

Do I charge thee to remember 
All thou wouldst most forget. 


Oh! false as thou hast been to me, 
False to thine own weak heart, 

Too deep a sadness thrills me now 
While thus, while thus we part. 

Oh! by the love which outraged, 
Doth its own vengeance bring, 

By thine own guilt and my deep wrong 
And all our suffering, 

By weary life and sealsome death, 
By shame, despair, regret, 

Do I bind thee to remember 
All thou wouldst most forget. 





THE KING WHO BECAME YOUNG AGAIN! 


BY ALYRED CROWQUILL. 

Humdrum was a wise king. He was born to a kingdom already cut 
and dried, and the taxes not settled, which was greatly to the advantage 
of the magnificent Humdram, who always took what he wanted; and if 
he did at times cause internal grumbling by taking a little too much in 
the estimation of his people, they were pleased when he screwed them 
the next time because he took less. Thus he charmed them with his 
moderation, when he had it quite in his power to be otherwise, for those 
were the halcyon days for kings, when they had, as some poet found out, 
some imaginary “hedge about them,” which defended them from the in- 
trusion of the common herd. 

Humdrum was a philosopher ; he knew that when a line breaks, or a 
delusion, it is very difficult for it to have the same power again. He 
was therefore determined that his line should remain unbroken, and ac- 
cordingly bought wives by the dozen, who soon made a pretty coil in the 
harem, by producing for his paternal blessing a host of chubby little 
things, that made the continuation of a strong and powerful line cer. 

in. 
After having them marked off in dozens, he put a distinguishing mark 
upon the certitied eldest son, as being the “ first come” was to be “ first 
served.” This boy was to bea prodigy, of course ; musters from far and 
near were brought, with their loads of heav learning, to cram the youn 
may who soon talked things which he did not understand, and use 

memory instead of his brains. 

Humdrum was ina deuce of a hurry. Never thinking that picking 
open the buds of a flower, was the way to destroy the blossom. Nature 
would not be hurried, although Hamdrum was a king ; and a very ood 
ane’ too, though a little too fat perhaps. But this was the fashion of the 
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Humdrum’s kingdom was in the East; blessed with a nice warm cli 


private property. No such thing; he looked upon it as oer a loan, 
to be asked for and immediately rendered up when required by the 
great one at the head of affairs. This kind of tribute was not, however, 


indigestion, or had been vexed by one of his three hundred wives, when, 
it must be acknowledged, he carried off his humours by carry ing off a 


him. 

But yet his courtiers said that he was the sun of the universe! a sword 
to the strong! a staff to the weak! the fountain of truth, continually 
playing with wisdom, with a hand as open as the day, but whether to 
give or receive, they did not venture to say. There being no newspapers 
in those days, of course there was no one to contradict the favourable ad- 
vertisement, so nem. con. he was the very best of kings, although he did 
frequently vote himself supplies. He had no commons to apply to ; he 
knew better, and thus avoided short commons ; and when you take into 
consideration his five hundred ribs, and their five hundred little books of 
sundries every week, why, a married man with a single wife, is often— 
but it is no use writing down what everybody knows. Humdrum, I dare 
say, had enough to do. 

He had a prime minister; I may say avery prime minister, for he nev- 
er contradicted him, and the only advice he ever gave him was to take 
hisown. Mysti Figh had been ministerto Humdrum’s father, who, poor 
man! knew very little of arithmetic, being satisfied at finding it was always 
addition with him, he never thought of looking after the subtraction 
practised by the underlings. Therefore the minister got fat. The king 
got contented, and the people got—no more thau people generally get 
under such circumstances. 

Humdrum liked old Mysti Figh; he had flattered him in his youth for 
he had said, in a moment of confideuce, that “he was as wise as his 
father,” which was the truth. And wheu the old king did abdicate, by 
giving up the ghost, the new monarch took him into his especial favour, 
which he took care to maintain by never contradicting him, and smoking 
more pipes in silence by his side than any other man was capable of do- 
ing in the whole empire. 

He always was an advocate for peace at home, which he maintained 
by having a little war kept up on the frontiers, of sufficient maguitude to 
nibble up a few of the surplus population, and start on the road to glory 
a few unruly spirits, who, if they had stayed at home, would have had 
their brains knocked out in a less honourable way. 





Such a king, such a minister, and such a people, could not be matched. 
| Happy golden age! wherthe head stood upon the body. Now, alas ! 
everything bas had its reverse, and things have been so upset, that every- 
| body seems to be turned upon the head, which most enigmatically brings 
them to a stand still. 

With such a father to rule him, and such a minister to rule his father, 
did the little prince Quitadab, grow from a fanny child, all eyes, to a 
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than affecting to wear the wisdom of his parent’s age. Some sage, who 
must have lived soon after the world’s creation, thereby having the first 
opportunity of finding out so astounding a truth, spoke like an oracle 
when he said, “ Boys will be boys.” Ah! these ancients had all the luck 
of it, for then everything was new under the sun, and Shakspeare and 
Joe Miller were not born. Quitadab felt that he was “injured inno- 
cence,” and wished his father farther. “oa 
Rulers are all very well; but they should not be always drawing lines 
for other people to go by. 





Humdrum sat with his legs and his purposes crossed He found it 
easier to alter his own will than that of his son. Perverse boy! to shud- 
der at the bitter draught: He foolishly longed for the sweets; Hum- 
drum once did so himself; but he had grown old, and he saw the folly 
of such wishes. ‘The steam of a kitchen is offensive to a man who has 
dined.” 

Humdrum had determined to be firm, which is a word much in use 
with pig-headed, obstinate people, not only in the east, but in all parts of 
the pa ty for he feared that yielding was like owning him in the 
wrong, and where a man is supposed to be infallible the thing cannot for 
a moment be entertained: so he made up his mind hook or crook— 
which, by the way, is an expression which we have borrowed from the 
poetical easterns, who do more im that way than any’ other nation,—to 
carry out his point. No more freedom for Quitadab; no more stopping 
out late; no more anything for his pleasure and solace, but such as were 
fit and proper in a prince with such a virtuous and wise father: 

This wise King spread his fine person upon the luxuriant cushions of 
his musnud, and closing his eyes, fell intoa most a. compla- 
cent train of thought just as he had nearly flattered himself imto a dose. 

A voice of a presumptuous shrillness, being so close to the royal person, 

struck upon his startled ear. Offended dignity shook him in an instant 

wide awake, and he glared around for his victim. When he did discov- 
er him—for his diminutiveness made that at first some difficulty,—he saw 
a pigmy coxcomb, dressed in a bright green Persian robe, and an Astra- 
can cap, put on after the most approved mode, of the most unmatchable 
fineness. His little beard was trimmed to an exactness perfectly envia- 
ble, as black and as shining as a raven’s wing. His sword, glittering with 
gems, was of hardly a span’s length. This he leant upon, as he gazed 
with his lustrous eyes upon the startled King. : 

Humdrum was startled, without the slightest doubt, and his royal 
wrath was swallowed up in his astonishment, which was not lessened 
when the minute man addressed him in the following free and easy 
manner. 

“If yon are fully awake, Humdram, listen to me. Lam the genius 
Kno Hing. I come to give you a lesson; the book of life is full of them, 
if mortals would but use their eyes, and be only anxious to turn over @ 
new lea’. Vanity alone shuts it, and obstinacy fastens the clasps. You 
are fast approaching to that state which brings a man to the finis without 
his having pernsed the rest of the leaves. That you may not die in your 
ignorance, [ will give you the power of reading again the pages you for- 
get, and are obscured by your overweening vanity. For as many hours 
in the day or night as tt pleases you shall you become young again, that 





youth alllegs. He was as proud as Lucifer ; for it had been continually 
instilled into his mind that he was a prince, and, more than that, a number 
one prince. Yet he was good-natured, because nothing was ever refased 
him. He was generous, because he did not know the value of anything ; 
for, strange to say, the value of anything is its scarcity. 








you may be able tobe by theside of your son in his peregrinations, and 
guide him through the right path by almost imperceptible means ; for, 
as his companion you will have much more influence over him by your 
example, than you can hope to have in tbe character ofa stern and pow. 





I will make him as wise as myself, thought the King Humdrum, as he 
| winked to himself; this was taking a liberty with himself from the force 
of circumstances. His dignity placing him so far above everybody else 
that he dared not have committed such a condescension with another, 
without breaking through a barrier, which would let in such an ocean of 
indignities, that might have swept the indiscreet king from his throne ; 
therefore, as I have written, he winked to himself, which act,aunder any 
other circumstances, might appear as a positive piece of egotism, 

Accordingly he upon every opportunity gave the prince long-winded 
orations, showing his own wisdom and knowledge by. warning his prom- 
ising scion against vices of which he had no knowledge, expecting to 
frighten him by the wholesome horror he expressed against vices which 
he himself had long forsaken. 

Tablets in letters of gold were taken down by scribes from the royal 
lips of Hamdrum, and hung round the neck of the prince that they might 
be continually before him, that through his dark eyes they might en- 
lighten his brain. 

But, as a faithful historian, I grieve to say that the young prince was 
often found knocking about his father’s philosophy in the shape of a bat, 
at the childish sport of shuttlecock or ball. Upon these discoveries the 
parent shewed sadly the want of that philosophy which he wished so 
much to inculcate, by condescending personally to lay violent hands upon 
his truculent pupil. 

Thus time went on with leaden wings, to the impatience of the young 
Quitadab, every day finding the parent labouring at that often-tried fail- 
ure, of sticking an old head on young shoulders, and wondering at his 
want of success. The labour of these philosophic attempts (one trial 
will prove the fact) was found so completely to put his pipe out, that at 
last he threw himself down upon his musnud in despair, calling upon 
the prophet to make his son of a size to receive the greatness of his 
wisdom. 

He, however, remained still at a loss, for no prophet appeared. 
Quitadab became a young man, and like most young men shewed 
his consciousness of the fact by the little coxcombries so natural to 
that epoch. The early down of a promising beard might be seen 
in a favourable light, like a soft shadow obscuring the ivory white- 
ness of his skin, and his gazelle-like eye sought at every turn the 
mirrors which adorned the walls of his father’s palace. Even his 
inanimate turban seemed to have suddenly put on an air of defiance and 
self-esteem. 

Hamdrum, philosopher, king and father, found the reins very difficult 
to hold, and he consequent!y pulled the harder; for he, in the innocence 
of his heart, believed his son still to be a boy, therefore still to be tutored, 
and felt considerably shocked by his continued lessons being received 
by his promising scion with a most undignified gape. The indignity 
was too much to bear. He ordered the recreant to be confined to his 
apartments until he was brought to a proper sense of the enormity 
of his crime. He deserved the bow-string, to gape at highly-seasoned 
morality and golden rules, from the mouth of a king, and that king such 
a king. 

a m knitted his brow, and summoned his councillor and friend 
Mysti Figh, who came laden with wisdom to throw at the feet of his 
king. They talked whole volumes of such infinite wisdom that a self 
satisfied calm fell over the spirit of the incensed father, as he gave a nod 
of positive self-esteem at the conclusion of his fourteenth pipe; for he 
flattered himself that he had found out the remedy. Fool'sh king! he 
did not know the cause. Quitadab was a young man. He was an old 
man who had forgotten that he once was young, and thought that his ex- 
perience would exactly fit his growing son. e did not ‘know that ex- 
perience meant a man’s own knowledge of the thing, and that Quitadab 
would not have looked more ridiculous, sporting his father’s old clothes, 











erful father. This mighty boon I grant you on one condition, that you ~ 
immediately free the yeung prince, and let him follow the bent of his in- 
clination, only subject to the control of his own good sense and your great 
example. Whenever you want to assume the youthful portion of your 
time, or resume your own kingly form, you must utter one word, for 
without it you cannot chenge your person. Engrave it well on the tab- 
lets of your memory, or you may forget it inthe hour of need. It is 
** Kkiheunemengelecthus ” 

“ Tctheunemengelecthus,” repeated Humdrum, with an unusual celeri- 
ty and widemannitiatinces. 

The little Persian grew fainter and fainter, as Hamdrum occupied him- 
self with engraving the puzzling word on the aforesaid tablets ofhis me- 
mory. At last he became indistinct ; in fact, was distinctly gone. 

“ T have got a genius,’ cried Humdrum, and rushed from the apart- 
ment to release his son, and begin being young again as soon as possible. 





No sooner was the young prince set at liberty to follow the bent of his 
own inclinations, which, of course, soou carried him away from the con- 
fines of his father’s palace, than Humdrum repaired te a favourite summer- 
house in the luxuriant gardens of his harem. 

He here wished a most emphatic wish, and then uttered in a trembling 
voice the magic eight syllables, gazing with most intent look upon the 
mirror which reflected his obese and kingly figure. A rush of fire seem- 
ed for a moment to take its rapid course through his veins, and revel 
with a joyousness at his heart, filling its pulses with a gush of joy me 
forgotten. His grizzled beard darkened ; as he gazed the wrinkles fle 
from his cheek, as did the pain out of, what had once been the small of 
his back. His ankles thinned down, and his instep became pliant. His 
eyes operkies and he lifted his head proudly to the sky. He was to be 
envied; he was young again—young again at heart. : 

But in the midst of his rejoicing doubts and fears came over him. 
What would be his fate if in his present form he were caught in the Sul- 
tan’s gardens; they might kill the old Saltan by cutting off the young 
intruder’s head. He was off like a shot, for he found the old key in his 
new breeches-pocket. He sallied forth to seek his son, and reform him. 
He pursued his way, very much delighted with himself, and brim fall of 
good intentions. As he turned the angle of a wall which surrounded the 
noble house of a rich merchant, he beheld a lovely young girl passin 
into the gate, followed by her old black attendant. One glance was suf- 
ficient from an eye laden with destruction to those who were fool-hardy 
enough to look upon it. Humdrum’s old discretion was ag nothing to 
his young heart; it was positively prisoner. He beckoned the sable at- 
tendant, who did not see him until he held up a purse fall of sequins. 
With all the avarice of age she closed the door behind her mistress, and 
approached the young old Sultan, who pressed the gold into her ebony 

alm. 
4 She grinned a hideous grin, and said, ‘‘ Stranger, what is your wish ? 
Speak : Iam your slave.” ? . i 

“ Tell me,” said Humdrum, “ who is that lovely rose of Sharon ? is it 
so, that I may place her in my bosom.” 

‘‘ Allah defend us! No. She is the pearl of the house of Hamed, the 
rich embroidery merchant, and beyond price. Rest content ; she is no 
bird for your cage.’ 

“How know you that, beldame ?” said he. “I am almost as power- 
fal as the Sultan ; am deep in his counsels—his friend. Therefore, fear 
no one’s wrath ; guide me, that I may see her in safety, and ten times 
what I have given you shall be your’s.” 

The old slave wavered; it was only fora moment. , 

“No!” answered she, “I dare not for my life. If L did so,it would 
be useless, for her young bud of a heart is gone, to one even handsomer 
than you. She has seen and spoken with him, unknown to her fathers 
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sibly takev place wutil the old Hu vrlum found that it was not in his pow- 
er to indulge in such feats of agility, for his old legs had returned to him, 
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that will be a barrie: forever between you and your wishes, fur with wo- 
men’s hearts go their eyes. They are blind to all others, but their heart’s 
possessor,” ‘ . 

The more unwilling the slave, the more importunate became the young 
old monarch. To be denied the gratification of a wish was a novelty to 
him, and its fulfilment a thousand times more desired. Having @ purse 
of extraordinary length and depth, he, however, at last came up to her 
price. Every one has a price ; and if every one were ticketed it would 
save many mistakes, and bargains of this kind could be more satisfacto- 
rily settled in this saleable world. It was soon arranged that Humdram 
was to take advantage of a ladder which was to be lowered for the girl's 
expected lover, as soon as the falling twilight promised safety for the 
daring attempt. After which he was to commend himself to the prophet, 
and take the luck which it pleased heaven to send him. The faithful old 
slave vanished, and Humdrum was left alone, to watch with what pa- 
tience he best could the rising of the evening star. 

I do not pretend to say that some slight twinges of conscience did not 
disturb the expectant desire of the late respectable philosopher. 
A whole string of lately-engendered moralities seemed to be tugging at 
the ‘skirts of his discretion ; and, really, at one time the remembrance 
of his son, and the great object of his wouderfal change, bad nearly made 
him torn tail and fly. But those provoking eyes! He would only just 
‘see them again, and The end of the silken ladder fell at his feet. 
His philosophy was—no matter where; but he wasin at the lattice-win- 
dow with al! the ardour of his preternatural youth. A hand placed 
upon his led him into a curtained dents from which he gazed upon the 
unveiled beauties of the girlish houri, who sat, unconscious of observers, 
making her ivory guitar murmur beneath the velvet touch of her taper 





ra. 

umdrum was all eyes. It had been better for him hed he been all 
ears, for, as he stood, more like a statue than a man, entranced by the 
beautiful object before him, 1 shadow darkened the window at which 
he had entered, and the youth sprang into the chamber, and was wel.- 
comed by the young timid creature ina way that perfectly maddened the 
esconced king. Another—another. Confusion! this was too much even 
for a philosopher. He tore down the curtains like aking, forgetting that 
he only wore the appearance of a young and haudsome cavalier. 

“ Vile slave !” exclaimed he, in a choked voice, “ forbear. That lovely 
houri is mine. Iam the king. Touch her not with thy defiling hands— 
or— 

He had proceeded most splendidly as far as the “or,”? when he came 
to a sudden pause, for in the surprised youth he beheld the scapegrace 
Quitadab. He positively blushed, forgetting that his son could not recog: 
nise him, not having had the pleasure of his acquaintunce when he was 
at the time of life he then represented. 

As the two young sparks stood gazing at each other, for the lady and 
slave had fled, a scuille outside the chumber disenchanted them, and bade 
them seek their safety in flight. They struggled manfully for the prece- 
dence; but Quitadab giving poor Hamdrum a swinging blow, laid him 

rostrute; then springing from the window, descended in safety, leaving 

is rival to the tender mercies of the incensed merchant, and the stout 
cudgels of the slaves, which were most satisfactorily bestowed upon his 
unlucky carcase. After they had had enough, and he more than enough, 
he was thrust into the street, amidst the jibes and jeers of the merchaut’s 
slaves. 

Here was a precious dilemma: philosophy playing the fool. He ar- 
ranged his turban, and cursed his lack, for ae telt his cheek still tingling 
from the mighty blow, of his first-born. He wandered in his chagrin he 
knew not where, uniil he was roused by loud voices issuing from a dark 
gateway, which seemed to be in uproarious mirth. He listened fora 
moment, for he feared to enter. His first adventure had been anything 
but pleasing, and here there seemed no temptation for so young a mau 
as he then was. 

As he stood hesitating between curiosity and prudence, a slave attempt- 
ed to pass him with a pitcher on his head; he looked for a moment upon 
the curious stranger, then beckoned him to follow. He drew his dagger, 
and did so. Ata given signal a side-door was opened, and he entered 
into the midst of acrew of revellers, fur he found he had fallen upon one 
of the secret wine houses, where the wild and licentious met to pass away 
the night hours. 

Fatigue and chagrin soon made him a par‘aker in their draughts, and 
he was the gayest of the gay. The night wore on, and still he moved not. 
The cup was pressed to his lip with all the ardour of his youth, and it 
was not until some alarm broke the party up, that he foand himself again 
in the streets. But some perplexing power ruled his course, at least zig- 
zagged it, for his strong affection for the walls soon besmirched his rich 
dress, and put him into a pitiable plight. Ever aud anon he danced from 
frantic delight. At last he laid himself quietly down upon the roadside, 
with a positive belief that his slaves would tuck him up. 

Hamdrum, Humdrum—thou wert drunk! 

A benevolent stranger passing on his way, beheld the disgrace to his 
country and religion, wallowingin the gutter; at first he thought him some 
unfortunate that had been slain, but the tarrago of nonsense which issued 
out of his wine-stained mouth, soon convinced him of who was tle slay- 
er. He raised him with pity from his unenviable position on the earth, 
and attempted to find out where he was staying, for he saw by his dress 
that he wasa stranger to the capital. But all he could get in reply was 
a disjointed sentence about being suitan, or some such folly which only 
made the stranger laugh. Some of the night-guards passing at the time, 
he was handed over to their care with a voice of command that rather 
startled poor Hamdrum. The respect with which the stranger’s orders 
were obeyed, made him endeavour to get rid of the mist of wine which 
overpowered bis senses, to see who his friend was. It was Quitadab go 
ing home sober, and ordering his doubly disguised father to be taken 
into the guard-room of the palace, which was close in the vicinity, that he 
might not be robbed by any of the aight plunderers that prowled the 
streets on the Jook out for prey, even in that well-governed city. 

He was fain to submit, but he shook his head at himself in the most 
reproving manuer. 

He soon found himself carefully put up in the guard-house, with a 
scratched face and a disordered dress. But not before young Quitadab 
had discovered the features of his rival, whose unceremonious entrance 
had disturbed him with his mistress. He congratulated himself upon 
ering bie safe under lock and key, and that the morning would discover, 
when he had come te his sober senses, who the intruder was. ; 

Poor Humdruin’s fears soon began to dispel the fumes of the liquor ; 
what was he todo? He must change himself, or what would be the 
consequence ;—but how? Hecould not get out, and to be found as him- 
self at morning’s dawn, would have been anything buat pleasant. He was 
iu a pretty dilemma, for his confased senses did not allow him to remem- 
ber the magical word. A cold perspiration bedewed bis limbs, for he 
remembered that he had strack, in his night adventure, tue heir apparent! 
aud if he could not make it apparent that he was his pareut, he should 
most incontrovertibly lose his head. Faint visions of his late highly 
seasoned philosophies kept rushing through his brain; in vain he tried to 
fix them for his solace and support. His change to youth had made the 
thoughts of bis old age indistinct, and he became tantalized and bewil- 
dered to find that he could not see them in their full force. Of course he 
could not, r victim! he saw them now through the medium of his 
magic youth, and its consequent passions. Yet he was still the Sultan 
Humdrum, and couscious of his wouderful change, and astonished to 
find his mind cuntinually traming excuses for his peccadilloes of the night, 
not so much repenting their rashness, as the unfortunate result of them. 
Ali that did remain of himself was perfectly abashed at finding itse!f put 
qaite at a nouplus by the overpowering arguments of the borrowed 
youthfulness, 

His meditations were cut short by the first peep of day, which, as if 
not satisfied at the peep that it got at the unfurtuuate prisoner, soon pro- 
ceeded toa broad stare, and intraded itself into every corner of the 
Spurtment, pointing out to the wretched Sultan his torn robes and mud- 
stained garments. :' 

Fear and grief overcame him. ‘Oh!’ exclaimed he, “ why did I leave 
od refuge of age, which protected me from evil and its temptations ? 

hy, when L had passed over the troubled ocean of life, did I, in the 
pride of my strength, throw myself again into the waves, only to find 
them engulf me. “If ever I regain my own form and my own kingdom, I 

y that I may not forget in that change the wholesome lesson which | 
rae learned, that I may make allowances in the strength of my age for 

@ weakness of youth, aud not pride myselt'in my power of governing 
the passions and follies which no longer exist.” 7 

What more his fear and repentance might have made him utter, no one 
can ever know, for a whispering sound seemed to be around aud about 
him, getting every momeut more distinct, until he made out by slow de- 
- the syllables of “ Ictheunemengelecthus !” Blessed sound! be 

pt and danced for very joy, and the thankful tears rushed down his 
— as he kept repeating the welcome word. His saltatory feats were, 
eet, put an end to, for in bis excessive joy the won- 

ge © youthfal to the old Humdram, had for a while insen- 


Che Albion. 


and he was fain to stand still, and thank Mahomet for his wonderful deliv. 
erance. 


one of the black guards appeared to summon the stranger before the 
Prince. But when he saw the terrible figure of the Sultan his capacious 
mouth opened until it extended to his jewelled ears. The words intend. 
ed to be addressed to the vile draukard, quivered on the tip of bis tongue 
en with admirable discretion bolted back and were quickiy swal- 
‘lowed. 


presuming to take the form of his celestial master. 
He accordingly cleared his throat with a powerful “ Hem!” 


re-echo with his yells of terror. 


the palace. 


ments. 


there stood the form of his much loved parent ; but ob ! sad sight, he had 
somehow found the black eye which the prince had so liberally bestowed 
upon the stranger in the last night’s scutHle, and the consequence of his 


sing the bridge of his august nose. 
he eyes which had hitherto been supposed capable of staring a lion 
out of countenance, sank abashed before the scrutinizing gaze of the 
rince. 
‘ Humdrum signed him to follow him. What he said to him is of no 
consequence. ‘he prince never betrayed his confidence, but from that 
eventiul morning he became the friend of his son and his confidant. 

The merchantin good time prostrated himself in the divan with his fair 
daughter in his hand, too proud to bestow her upon 80 amiable and talen- 
ted a prince ; and Humdrum looked upon them with a smile, dictated by 
the philosophy of his age. 





EXPERIENCES OF A BARRISTER. 


THE MALKCH ASSIZE. 


Something more than half a century ago, a person, in going along Hol- 
born, might have seen, near the corner of one of the thoroughtares which 
diverge towards Russell Square, the respectable looking shup of a glover 
and haberdasher named James Harvey, aman generally esteemed by his 
neighbours, and who was usually considered well to doin the world, 
Like many London tradesmen, Harvey was originally from the country. 
He had come up to town when a poor lad to push his fortune, and by 
dint of steadiness and civility, and a small property left him by a distant 
relation, he had been able to get into business on hig own account and 
to attain that most important element of success in London—* a connec- 
tion.” Shortly after setting up in the world, be married a young woman 
from his native town, to whom he had been engaged ever since his school 
days;and at the time our narrative commences he was the father of three 
children. 

James Harvey’s establishment was one of the best frequented of its class 
in the street. You could never pass without seeing customers go in or 
out. There was evidently nota little business going forward. Bat al- 
though, to all sppearance, a flourishing concern, the proprietor of the es- 
tablisiiment was surprised tu find that he was continually pinched in his 
circumstances. No matter what was the amount of business transacted 
over the counter, he never got any richer. 

At the period referred to, shopkeeping had not attained that degree 
of organization, with respect to counter men and cashiers, Which now dis- 
tinguishes the great houses of trade. The primitive ¢dé// was not yet su. 
perseded. This was the weak point in Harvey’s arrangements ; and not 
to make a needless number of words about it, the poor man was regularly 
robbed by ashopman, whose dexterity in pitching a guinea intothe draw. 
er, soas to make it jamp, unseen, with a jerk into his hand, was worthy 
of Herr Dobler or any other master of the art of jugglery. 

Good-natured and unsuspicious, perhaps also not sufficiently vigilant, 
Harvey was long in discovering how he was pillaged. Cartwright, the 
name of the person who was preying on his employer, was nota young 
man. He was between forty and filty yearsof age, aud had been in va- 
rious situations, where he had always given satisfaction, except on the 
score of being somewhat gay and somewhat irritable. Privately he was 
a man of loose habits, and for years his extravagances had been paid for 




















by property clandestinely abstracted from his too-contiding master. Slow 

to believe in the reality of such wickedness, Mr. Harvey could with 
diffiaulty entertain the suspicions which began to dawn on his mind. At 
length all doubt was atan end. He detected Cartwright in the very act 
of carrying off goods toa considerable amount. The man was tried at 
the Old Bailey for the offence; but through a technical informality in the 
indictment, acquitted. 

Unable to find employment, and with a character gone, the liberated 
thief became savage, revengeful, and desperate. Instead of imputing 
his fall to his own irregularities, he considered his late unfortunate em- 
ployer as the cause of his ruin; and now he bent all the energies of his 
dark nature to destroy the reputation of the mau whom he had betrayed 
and plundered. Of all the beings selt-delivered to therule of unscrupu- 
lous malignity, with whom it has been my fate to come professionally ip 
coatact, I never knew one so utterly fiendish as_ this discomfited pilferer, 
Frenzied with his imaginary wrongs, be formed the determination to la- 
bour, even if it were for years, to ruin his victim. Nothing short of 
death should divert him from this, the darling object of his existence. 

Animated by these diabolical passions, Cartwright proceeded to his 
work. Harvey, he had too good reason to know, was in debt to persons 
who had made him advances; and by means of artfully concocted auony- 
mous letters, evidently written by some one conversant with the matter 
on which he wrote. he succeeded in alarming the haberdasher’s creditors. 
The consequences were—demands of immediate payment, and, in spite 
of the debtor’s explanations and promises, writs, heavy law expenses, 
ruinous sacrifices, and ultimate bankruptcy. Itmay seem almost tuo mar- 
vellous for belief, but the story of this terrible revenge and its consequen- 
ces is no fiction. Ev ery incident in my narrative is true, and the whole 
muy be found in hard outline in the records of the courts with which a 
few years ago I was familiar. 

The humiliated and distressed feelings of Harvey and his family may 
be left to the imagination. When he fownd himself a ruined man, [ dare- 
say his mental sufferings were sufficiently acute. Yet he did not sit 
down in despair. To re-establish himself in business in Euglaud appear- 
ed hopeless ; but America presented itself as a scene where industry 
might fiud a reward; and by the kindness of some friends, he was en- 
abied to make preparations to emigrate with his wife and children. To. 
wards the end of February he quitted London for one of the great sea 
ports, where he was to embark for Boston. On arriving there with his 
family, Mr. Harvey took up his abode ata principal hotel. This, in a 
man of straiiened means, was doubtless imprudent; but he afterwards 
atiempted to explain the circumstance by saying, that as the shipin which 
he had engaged his passage was to sail on the day after his arrival, he 
had preferred incurring a slight additioual expense rather than that his 
wife—who was now, with failing spirits, nursing an in!ant—should be ex- 
pesed to coarse associations and personal discomfort. In the expectation, 
however, of being only one night iu the hotel, Harvey was unfortunately 
disappointed. Shipmasters, especially those commanding emigrant ves- 
sels, were then, as now, habitual promise-breakers; and although each 
succeeding sun was to light them on their way, it was fully a fortnight 
betore the ship stood out to sea. By thac time a second and more dire 
reverse had occurred in the fortunes of the luckless Harvey. 

Cartwright, whose appetite for veugeance was but whetred by his first 
success, hud never lost sight of the movements of his victim; and now he 
had followed him tg the place of his embarkation, with an eager but un- 
delined purpose of wocking him some farther aud more deadly mischief. 
Stealthily he hovered about the house which sheltered the unconscious 
object of his malicious hate, plotting, as he afterwards confessed, the 
wildest schemes for satiating his revenge. Several times he made ex- 
cuses for calling at the hotel, in the hope of observing the nature of the 
premises, taking care, however, to avoid being seen by Mr. Harvey or 
lusiamily. A furtuight passed away. andthe day of the departure of the 
emigrants arrived without the slightest opportunity occurring for the 
graulication of his purposes. The ship was leaving her berth; most of 
the passengers were on board ; Mrs. Harvey and the children, with near- 
ly the whole of the luggage, were already safely in the vessel ; Mr. Har- 
vey ouly remained ou shore to purchase sume trifling article, aud to settle 
his bill at the hotel on removing his last trnauk. Cartwright had tracked 
him allday ; he could not attack him in the street; and he finally follaw 
ed him to the hotel, in order to wreak his vengeance on him in his priv- 
aie apartment, of the situation of which be had informed himself. 





Footsteps were heard fast approaching. The door was unctosed, and 


Humdrum, himself felt a little awkward, for the slave might take him 
for some evil spirit of the jin tribe, and dash bis brains out on the spot for 


prepara- 
tory to addressing the black statue of wonder before him. That single 
word disenchanted the slave, and he turned and fled, making the passages 


Humdrum taking advantage of the open door, soon made his way into 
But before he reached a place of safety, Quitadab, who had 
been informed of the wonderful change which had taken place in his last 
night's prisoner, met his honoured sire sueaking into the women’s apart. 


Quitadab wavered for a moment between kicking and embracing. For 


vinous prostrations, showed very visibly in unbecoming scratches traver- 
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gone dawn @ passage into the bar to settle the bill he had incurred for 
the last two days. Not aware of this circumstance, Oastvriam, in the 
bustle which prevailed, went up stairs to Mr. Harvey's bedroom and 
parlour, in neither of which, to his surprise, did be find the occupant ; 
and he turned away discomfited. Passing along towards the chief stair. 
case, he perceived a room of which the door was open, and that on the 
tabie there jay a gold watch and appendages. © Nobody was in the apart- 
ment; the gentleman who occupied it had only a few moments before 
gone to hs bedchamber for a brief space. Quick aslightning adiabolical 
thought flushed through the brain of the villain, who bad been baffled in 
his original intentions. Herecollected that he had seen a trunk in Har- 
vey’s room, and that the keys hung in the lock. An inconceivably short 
space of time served for him to seize the watch, to deposit it at the bot. 
tom of Harvey’s trunk, and to qait the hotel by a back stair, which led 
by ashort cut tothe harbour. The whole transaction was deve anper- 
ceived, and the wretch at least departed unnoticed. 

Having fivisbed his business at the bar, Mr. Harvey repaired to his 
room, locked his trunk, which, being of a small and handy size, he 
mounted on his shoulder, and proceeded to leave the house by the back 
stair, in order to get as quickly as possible to the vessel. Little recked 
he of the interruption which was to be presented to his departure. Ile 
had got as far as the foot of the stair with his burden, when he was over- 
taken by a waiter, who declared that he was going to leave the house 
clandestinely without settling accounts. It is proper to mention that 
Mr. Harvey had incurred the enmity of this particular waiter in conse- 
quence of having, out of his slender resources, given him too small a 
gratuity ou the occasion of paying a former bill, and not aware of the 
second bill being settled, the waiter was rather glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of charging him with a frandulent design. In vain Mr. Harvey 
remonstrated, saying he had paid for everything. The waiter would not 
believe his statement, and detained him “till he should hear better 
about it.” 

“Let me go, fellow; I insist upon it,” suid Mr. Harvey, burning with 
indignation. ‘I am already too late.” 

«Nota step, till I ask master if accounts are squared.” 

At this moment, while the altercation was at the hottest, a terrible 
ringing of bells was heard, and above stairs was aloud noise of voices, 
and of feet running to and fro. A chambermaid came hurriedly down 
the stairs, exclaiming that some ove had stolen a gold watch from No. 
17, and that nobody ought to leave the house till it was found. The land- 
lord also, moved by the hurricane which bad been raised, made his ap- 
pearance at the spot where Harvey was interrupted in his exit. 

“ What on earth is all this noise about, John?” inquired the landlord of 
the waiter. 

“Why, sir, I thought it rather strange for any gentleman to leave the 
honse by the back way, carrying his own portmanteau, and so I was 
making a little breeze about it, fearing he had not paid his bill, when all 
of a sudden Sally rashes down the stair and says as how No. 17 has 
missed his gold watch, and that no one should quit the hotel.” 

No. 17, an old, dry-looking military gentleman, in a particularly high 
passion, now showed himself on the scene, uttering terrible threats of 
legal proceedings against the house for the loss he had sustained. 

Harvey was stupitied and indignant, yet he could hardly help smiling 
at the pother, ‘ What,” said he, “have Ito do with all this? I have 
paid for everything; I am surely entitled to go away if I like. Remem- 
ber, that if | lose my passage to Boston, you #hall answer for it.” 

“I very much regret detaining you, sir,’ replied the keeper of the 
hotel; “bit you hear there has been a robbery committed withiu the 
last few minutes, and as it will be proper to search every one in tle house, 
surely you, who are on the point of departure, will have no objections to 
be searched first, and then be at liberty to go?” 

There was something so perfectly reasonable in all this, that Harvey 
stepped into an adjoining parlour, and threw open his trunk for inspec- 
tion, never doubting that his innocence would be immediately manilest. 
The waiter, whose mean rapacity had been the cause of the detection, 
acted as examiner. He pulled one article after another out of the trunk, 
and at length—horror of horrors!—held up the missing watch with a look 
of triumph and scorn! : d 
“ Who put that there?” cried Harvey in an agony of mind which can 
be better imagined than described. ‘* Who has dove me this grievous 
wrong? I know nothing as to how the watch came inte my trunk.” — 
No one auswered this appeal. All present stood for a moment in 
gloomy silence. . : , 

“ Sir,” said the landlord to Harvey on recovering from his surprise, ‘I 
am sorry for you. For the sake of a miserable trifle, you have brought 
ruin and disgrace on yourself. This is a matter which concerns the hon- 
ouy of my house, and cannct stop here. However much il is against iny 
feélings, you must go betore a magisirate.” Pd 

“ By all means,” added No. 17, with the importance ofan injured m 

“ A pretty thing that one’s watch is not safe in a house like this !’ 

“ John, send Boots for a constable,” said the landlord. 

Harvey sat with his bead leaning on his hand, a deadly cold perspira- 
tion trickled down his brow. His heart swelled and beat as if it would 
burst. What should he do? His whole prospects were in an instant 
blighted. “ Oh God! donot deserta frail and unhappy being: give me 
strength to face this new and terrible misfortune,” was a prayer he in- 
ter nally uttered. A little revived, he -tarted to his feet, and addressing 
himself to the landlord, he said, ‘“ Take me to a magistrate instautly, aud 
let us have this diabolical plot unravelled. I court inquiry into my char- 
acter and conduct.” 

“Tt is no use saying any more abont it,” answered the landlord ; “‘ here 
is Boots with a constable, and let us all go away together tu the nearest 
magistrate. Boots, carry that trunk. Joho and Sally, you can lullow 
us,” 

And so the party, trunk and all, under the constable as conductor, ad 
journed to the house of a magistrate in an adjacent street. There the 
matter seemed so clear a case ot felony—robbery in a dwelling-house— 
that Harvey, all protestations to the contrary, was fully committed for 
trial at the ensuing March assizes, hen but a few days distant. 

At the period at which these incidents occurred, | was a young man 
going ou my first circuits. 1 bad not as yet been honoured with perhaps 
more than three or four briefs, and these only in cases so slightly preduc- 
tive of fees, that I was compelled to study economy in my excursions 
Instead of taking up my residence at an inn when visiting , acon- 
siderable seaport, where the court held its sittings, | dweit in lodgings 
kept by a widow lay, where, at asmail expense, I could enjoy periect 
quietness, free from interruption. eral 

Ou the evening after my arrival on the March circuit of the year 17—, 1 
was sitting in my lodgings perusing a new work ou criminal jurisprudence 
when the landlady, after tapping at the deor, entered my room. 

“Tam sorry to trouble you, sir,” said she; “ but alady has called to 
see you about a very distressing law case—very distressing indeed, aud a 
very strange case itis too. Only, if you could be so good as see her!” 

““ Who is she 7” 

“@All [know about it is this: she isa Mrs. Harvey. She and her hus- 
band and children were to sail yesterday for Boston. All were on board 
except the husband; and he, on leaving the large hotel over the way, was 
takew up for robbery. Word was in the evening sent by the prisouer to 
his wife to come on shore with all her children and the luggage ; and 60 
she came back in the pilot boat, and was in such a state of distress, that 
my brother, whe is on the preventive service, and saw her land, took 
pity on her, and had her and her children and things taken to a lodging on 
the quay. Asmy brother knows that we have a London lawyer staying 
here, he has advised the poor woman to come and consult you about the 
case,” 
“* Well, I'llsee whatcan be done. Please desire the lady to step in.” 
A lady wus shortly shown in. She had been pretty, and was so still, 
but anxiety was pictured in her pale countenance. Her dress was pluin, 
but not inelegant; and altogether she had a neat and engaging appear. 
ance. 

“ Be so good as sit down,” said I, bowing; “ and tell me all you would 
like to say.” : 

The poor woman burst into tears; but afterwards recovering herself, 
she told me pretty nearly the whole of her history and that of her hus- 
band. 

Lawyers have occasion to see so much duplicity, that I did not all at 
once give assent to the idea of Harvey being innocent of the crime ot 
which he stood charged; : d ‘ 

“There is something perfectly inexplicable in your case,” I observed, 
“and it would require sifting. Your husband, | hope, has always burue 
a good character 1?” . . , 

‘+ Perf-ctly so. He was no doubt unfortunate in business; but be g0 
his certificate on his first examination; and there are many who would 
testify to his uprightness.” And here again my client broke into tears, 08 
it overwhelmed with her recollectivus aud prospects. 

“| think I recollect Mr. Harvey's shop,” said I soothingly. “ It secm 
ed a very respectable concern; and we must see what can be dc ie 
Keep up your spirits; the only fear I have arises from the fact of Juc ge 
A being on the bench. He is usually considered severe, and if ex 




















Harvey entered the hotel first, and before Cartwright came up, he had 


culpatory evidence fail, your husband may run the risk of being—trans- 
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orted.’””A word of more terrific import, with which I was about to con- 
clade, stack unuttered in my throat. ‘Have you employed an attor- 
ney !” I added. : 
“No; I have done nothing as yet, but apply to you, to beg of you to be 
my husband's counsel.” 
“ Well, that mast be looked to. I shall speak to a local agent to pre- 
pare and work out the case; and we shall alldo our utmost to get an 
acquittal To-morrow I will call on your husband ia prison.” — 
Many thanks were offered by the unfortunate lady, and she withdrew. 
I am not going to inflict on the reader a detailed accountot this remark- 
able trial, which turned, as barristers would say, on a beautiful peint of 
circumstantial evidence. Along with the attorney, a sharp enough per- 
gon in his way, I examined various parties at the hotel, and made myself | 
acquainted with the nature of the premises. The more we investigated, 
however, the more dark and mysterious—always supposing Harvey's | 
innoceace—did the whole case appear. There was not one redeeming trait | 
in the affair, except Harvey’s previous good character, which, by the law 
of England, goes for nothing in opposition to facts proved to the satisfac- 
tion of a jury. it was likewise most unfortunate that A———was to be the 
presiding judge. ‘This man possessed great forensic acquirements, and | 
was of spotiess private character ; but, like the majority of lawyers me 
that day—when it was no extraordinary thing to hang twenty men in the 
morning at Newgate—he was a stauch stickler for the gallows as the only 
effectual reformer and safeguard of the social state. At this time he was 
but partially recovered from a long and severe indisposition, and the 
traces of recent suffering were distiuctly apparenton his pale and pas- 


sionless features. : 

Harvey was arraigned in due form; the evidence was gone carefully 
through ; and evory thing, 80 far as | was concerned, was done that man | 
could do. But at the time to which I refer, counsel was not allowed to 
address the court on behalf of the prisoner—a practice since introduced 
frum Scotland—and consequently I was allowed no opportunity to draw | 
the attention of the jury to the total want of any direct evidence of the | 

risoner’s guilt. Harvey himself tried to point out the unlikelihood of bis | 
eing guilty; but he was not a man gilted with dialectic qualities, and his 
haraugue fell poiutless on the understandings of the twelve common-place 
individuals who sat in the jury-box. The judge finally proceeded to sum 
the evidence, and this he did emphatically against the prisoner—d welling 
with great force on the suspicious circumstance of a needy man taking up 
his abode at an expensive fashionable hotel; his furtive descent from his 
apartinents by the back stairs ; the undoubted fact of the watch being 
found in his trunk; the improbability of any one putting it there but 
himself; and the extreme likelihood that the robbery was effected in a 
few moments of time by the culprit, just as he passed from the bar of the 
hotel to the room which he had occupied. ‘ If,” said he to the jury, in | 
concluding his address, “ you can, after all these circumstances, believe | 
the prisoner to be innocent of the crime laid to his charge, it is more than | 
Icando. The thing seems to me as clear as the sun at noonday. The 
evidence, in short, is irresistible ; and if the just and necessary provisions | 
| 











of the law are not enforced in such very plain cases, then society will be 
dissolved, and security for property there will be none. Gentlemen, re. 
tire and make up your verdict.” 

The jury were not disposed to retire. After communing a few min- | 
utes together, one of them stood up and delivered the verdict: it was | 
Guilty! The jadge assumed the crowning badge of the judicial poten- | 
tate—the black cap; and the clerk of arraigns asked the prisoner at the 
bar, in the usual form, if he had any thing to urge why sentence of death 
should not be passed upon him. 

Poor Harvey! I durst scarcely look at him. As the sonorous words 
fellon his ear, he was grasping nervously with shaking hands at the | 
front of the dock. He appeared stunned, bewildered, as a man but half 
awakened from a hideous dream might be supposed to leok. He had 
comprehended, though he had scarcely heard the verdict; for on the 
lustaut, the voice which but a few years before sang tohim by the brook 
side, was ringing turough his brain, and he could recognise the little pat- 
tering feet of his children, as, sobbing and clinging to their shrieking mo- | 
ther’s dress, she and they were hurried out of court. The clerk, after a 
— pause, repeated the solemn formula. By a strong effort the 

oomed man mastered his agitation ; his pale @®untenance lighted up 
with indignant fire, and firm and self-possessed, he thus replied to the 
fearful interrogatory :— 

“ Much could I say in the name, not of mercy, but of justice, why the | 
sentence about to be passed on me should not be pronounced ; but noth- 
ing, alas! that will avail me with you, pride-blinded ministers of death. | 
You fashion to yourselves—out of yourown vain conceits do you fashion— 
modes and instruments, by the aid of which you fondly imagine to invest | 
yourselves with attributes which belong only to Omniscience ; and now | 
f warn you—and it is u voice fromthe tomb, in whose shadow I already | 
stand, whizh addresses you—that you are about to commit a most cruel | 
and deliberate murder.” 

He paused, and the jury looked into each other's eyes for the courage 
they could not tind io their own hearts. The voice of conscience spoke, 
but was only for a few moments audible. The suggestions that what 
grave parliaments, learned judges, and all classes of “respectability” 
sanctioned could not be wrong, much Jess murderous or cruel, silenced 
the “still, small,” tones, and tranquillized the startled jurors. 

; * Prisoner at the bar,” said the judge with his cold, calm voice of des- 
tiny, “I cannot listen to such observations : you have been found guilty 
of a beinous offence by a jury of your countrymen after a patient trial. 
With that finding I need scarcely to say I entirely agree. 1 am as satis- 
fied of your guilt as it I had seen you commit the act with my own bodily 
eyes. ‘This circumstance of your being a person who, from habits aud 
education, should haye been above committing so base a crime, only ag- 
gravates your guilt. However, no matter who vr what you have been, 
you must expiate your offenceon the scaffold. The law has very pro- 
perly, for the safety of society, decreed the punishment of death for such 
crimes ; our only and plain duty is to execute that law.” 

The prisoner did not reply: he was leaning with his elbows on the 
frout ot the dock, his bowed face covered with his outspread hands ; and 
the judge passed sentence of death iu the accastomed form. The court 
thea rose, aud a turnkey placed his hand upon the prisoner’s arm to lead 
him away. Suddealy ho uncovered his face, drew himself up to his full 
height—ho was a remarkably tall man—and glared fiercely round upou 
the audience, like a wild animal at bay. “ My lord,” he cried, or rather 
shouted, in an excited voice. The judge motioned impatiently to the jailor, 
aud strong hands impelled the prisoner from the front uf the dock. Burst- 
ing from them, he again sprang forward, and his arms outstretched, whilst 
his glittering eye seemed to hold the judge spell bound, exclaimed, “‘ My 
lord, betore another month has passed away, you will appear at the bar of 
another world, to answer fur the life, the innocent life, which God bestow- 
ed upon me, but which you have impiously cast away as a thing of naught 
and scorn!” He ceased, and was at once borne otf.” The court, in some 
confusion, hastily departed. It was thought at the time that the judge’s 
evidently failing health had suggested the prophecy to the prisoner. It 
ouly excited a few days’ wonder, and was forgotten. 

The position of a barrister in such circumstances is always painful. I 
need hardly say that my own feelings were of a very distressing kind. 
Conscious that if the unfortanate man really was guilty, he was at least 
not deserving of capital punishment, I exerted myself to procure a re- 
aortas In the first place I waited privately on the judge; but he would 

Sten to no proposal for a respite. Along with a number of individuals— 
chiefly of the Society of Friends—I petitioned the crown for a commuta- 
tion of the sentence. But being unaccompanied with a recommendation 
from the judge, the prayer of our petition wasof course disregarded: the 

law, it was said, must take its course. How much cruelty has been exer- 
cised under shelter of that remorseless expression ! 
we would willingly pass over the succeeding events. Unable to save his 
a { endeavoured to soothe the few remaining hours of the doomed con- 
py and frequently visited him in the condemned cell. The more I saw 
a Ag grew my sympathy in his case, which was thut of no 
matte aie — ta a ye ates man,” said he one day to 
fool 6b f decert A > 7 ete in fortune and in life has pursued me. I 
ems eave . : iy od and man; yet I know, or at least would per- 
ouleharee ". “* ae will one day vindicate my innocence of this 

a. 18 * o think of being hanged like a dog for a crime at which 

falbe anh revolts! Great ie the crime of those imbecile jurors and that 

- fen hard-hearted judge, who thus b an irreversible decree, consign 

° ‘ow-mortal to a death of violence and disgrace. Ob God, help me— 

P me to sustain that bitter, bitter hour!’ And then the poor mau 
would throw himself on his bed and weep. 


> . ‘. e 
es dad ape Seton his wile and children. What pen can describe 
nan fk interview ! They knelt in prayer, their wo-begone counte- 

~ ces su used in tears, and with hands clasped convulsively together. 
Faces tao haviowing and sacred for the eye of a stranger. I 
remove till alli es Mey burie myselfin my lodgings, whence I did wet 
stantial evideuce nar Next day James Harvey, a victim of circum- 
fold. ? of a barbarons criminal code, perished on the scaf 








Three weeks afterwards, the court arrived ata populous city in the west 


| eloquence ! 


Judge A had left three for execution. At tne trials of these men, 
however, I had not attended. So shocked bad been my feelings with the 
mournful event which had taken place at , that I had gone into 
Wales for the sake of changeof scene. After roaming about for a fort- 
night amidst the wild solitudes of Caernarvonshire, I took the stage for 
the city which | knew the court was to visit, andarrivedon the day pre- 
vious to the opening of the assizes. 

“ Well, are we to have a heavy calendar ?” 
of a brother barrister on entering the court. 

“ Rather light for a March assize,” repled the impatient counsel as he 
bustled onward. “ There’s Cartwright’s case—highway robbery—in 
which Lam for the prosecution. He’ll swing for it, aud perhaps four or 
live others.” 

“A good hanging jadge is A ,’ said the under-sherilf, who at this 
moment joined us, rabbing bis hands, as if pleased with the prospect of a 
few executions. ** No chance of the prophecy yonder coming to pass I 
suppose ?” 

‘* Not in the least,” replied the bustling counsel. ‘“ He never looked 
better. His illness has gone completely off. And this day’s work will 
brighten him up.” 

Cartwright’s trial came on. Ihad never seen the man before, and was 
not aware that this was the same person whom Harvey had incideutally told 
me he had discharged for theft ; the truth being, that till the last moment 
of his existence, that unfortunate man had not known how much he had 
been a sacrifice to this wretch’s malice. 

The crime of which the villain now stood accused was that of robbing 
a farmer of the paltry sum of eight shillings, in the neighbourhood otf 
[lfracombe. He pleaded not guilty, but put in no defence. A verdict was 
recorded against him, and in due form A sentenced him to be han- 
ged. An expression of fiendish malignancy gleamed over the haggard 
features of the felon as he asked leave to address a few words to the court 
It was granted. Leaning forward, and raising his heavy scowling eyes to 
the judge, he thus began :—‘* There is something ou my mind, my lord— 
a dreadiul crime—which, as I am to die for the eight shillings I took from 
the farmer, | may as well confess. You may remember Harvey, my lord, 
whom you hanged the other day at ¥ 

“ What of him, fellow ?” replied the judge, his features suddenly flush- 
ing crimson. ; 

“Why, my lord, only this—that he was as innocent of the crime for 
which you hanged him as the child yetunborn! Jdid thedeed! J put 
the watchin his trunk!” And to the unatterable horror of the entire 
court, he related the whole particulars of the transaction, the origin of his 
grudge against Harvey, and his delight on bringing him to the gallows. 

‘Inhuman, execrable villain!” gasped the judge in extreme excite- 
ment, 

“Oleverly done, though! Was it not, my lord?” rejoined the ruffian, 
with bitter irony. “The evidence, you know, was irresistible; the 
crime as clear as the sun at noonday; and if, in such plain cases, the just 
and necessary law was not enforced, society would be dissolved, and 
there would be no security for property! These were your words, I 
think. How on that occasion I cacinel your lordship’s judgment and 
Society would be dissolved if an innocent mau were not 
hanged! Ha!—ha!—ha! Capital !—capital!”’ shouted the ferocious 
felon with demoniac glee, as he marked the effect of his words on the 
countenance of the judge. 

“Remove the prisoner!” cried the sheriff. An officer was about to do 
so; but the judge motioned him to desist. His lordship’s features worked 
convulsively. He seemed striving to speak, but the words would not 
come. 

“I suppose, my lord,” continued Cartwright in low and hissing tones, 
as the shadow of unutterable despair grew and settled on his face—* I 
suppose you know that his wife destroyed herself. The coroner’s jury 
suid she had fallen aecidentally into the water. J know better. She 
drowned herself under the agonies of a broken heart! I saw her corpse, 
with the dead baby in its arms; and then I felt, knew, that I was lost! 
Lost, doomed to everlasting perdition! But, my lord”—and here the 
wretch broke into a howl wild and terrific—“ we shall go down together 
—down to where your deseris are known. A—h—h! that pinches you, 
does it?’ Hound ofa judge! legal murderer! coward! Ispurn and spit 
upon thee!” The rest of the appalling objurgation was inarticulate, as 
the monster, foaming and sputtering, was dragged by an officer from the 
dock. 

Judge A had fallen forwards on his face, fainting and speechless 
with the violence of bis emotions. The black cap had dropped from his 
brow. His baads were stretched out across the bench, and various mem- 
bers of the bar rushed tw his assistance. The court broke up in frightful 
commotion. 

Two. days afterwars the county paper had the following announco- 
ment:— 

‘“* Died at the Royal Hotel, ,on the 27th instant, Judge A , from 
an access of fever supervening wfpon a disorder from which he had im- 
perfectly recovered.” 

The prophecy was fulfilled ! 








I inquired next morning 


























true ballad. Their pachos is reflective, not sympathetic. Neither Byron 
nor Moore have written a ballad, nor could they have v.ritten one with 
success. They are both too artificial. Aud Tennyson and Miss Barrett, 
who have published ballads of a high order of merit, have, however, 
overlaid them by redundance both of reflection and imagery. Macaulay, 
in his “Battle ot Ivry,” and the fine fragment on the “ Armada,” has 
come nearer the true ballad tone than any of his compeers. These poems 
fill the eyes with pictures, and the heart with emotion. In reading the 
one, we follow the white plume of Henry of Navarre into the thickest of 
the fray 
“ Now, by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of France, 
Charge for the golden lilies-—upon them with the lance !”’ 

And we fancy vurselves shouting, ““ Remember Saint Bartholomew !” and 
cutting down the ‘ brood of false Lorraine” by the dozen, as though we 
had the massacre of father, wife, child, and kindred to avenge. So in 
the “Armada,” we are out into the market-place with the first alarm— 


Yonder 

With his white hair unbonneted, the stout old sheriff comes - 

Behind him march the halberdiers—before him scund the drums; 

His yeomen round the market-cross make clear an ample space, 

For there behoves him to setup the standard of Her Grace, 

And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the bells, 

And slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon swells. 

Look how the Lion of the Sea lifts up his ancient crown, 

And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies down. 

So glared he when, at Agincourt, in wrath he turned to bay. 

‘And crush'd and torn beneath his feet the princely hunters lay. 

Ho! strike the flagstaff deep, Sir Knights—Ho ! scatter flowers, fair maids: 

Ho! gunners, fire a loud calete--Ble ! gallants, draw your blades! 

Thou sua, shine on her joyously ; ye breezes, wafts, her wide. 
Our glorious SemPeR Eapem, the banner of vur pride!” 

These ballads havea vital interest and a truth of colouring, the want of 
which is fatal to the same author's “ Lays of Rome ;” and yet, with all 
their excellence, they are more remarkable. perhaps, for rhetorical fer- 
vour than for true pvetical glow. But the Roman Lays heve only rheto- 
rical fervour and brilliancy of description to recommend them, All must 
have felt, for example, the absurdity of Icilius’s addressing the Roman 
populace in a speech of some fifty lines, when the outrage Is threatened 
to his betrothed Virginia. Men's words are few and terrible at such a 
crisis. Two lines could have doue the work far better than fifty, and they 
would have done it in the verses of a true poet. But here, as im all these 
lays, it is apparent that they are not what they profess to be—those of a 
Roman addressed to Romans—but the toilsome effort of an accomplished 
scholar, re-creating the forms, fashious, architecture, and localities of Rome, 
its suburbs, and its people, and connecting these multifarious objects by 
the threads of the story, which, in place of being paramount, is only sub- 
ordinate. Let the reader imagine a tale of English chivalry told ina 
strain corresponding to that of the “ Horatius,” or“ The Battle of the 
Luke Regillus,” and he will at once see how untrue these lays are to their 
character of Roman ballads. For example, what bard ever would in- 
form his hearers that it was the practice in his and their country to sing 
the prises of his hero, as is done by Macaulay, in the very picturesque 
lines at the close of the “ Horatius ?” He és singing their praises himeelf, 
and they would not thank him for such intelligence, or for a description 
of the circle in which he and they are sitting atthe time. To put this in 
a clearer light, we place the lines in question side by side with an imita- 
tion of them in Bon Gaultier’s “Lay of Mr. Colt,’ and ask our readers 
which is the more absurd—a Roman sages Romans like Macaulay, 
or an American singing to Kentuckians like his satirist? They are 
both, it seems to us, equally picturesque ; indeed, the parodist is the 
more so of the two:— 

MACAULAY. 
And in the nights of winter, 

When the cold north winds blow, 
And the long howling of the wolves 

Is heard amidst the snow ; 


BON GAULTIER, 


And when the lamp is lighted 
In the long Novemberdays, 
And lads pon. iasses mingle 
At shucking of the maize; — 
When round the lonely cottage When pies of smoking pumpkin 
Roars loud the tempest's din, Upon the table stand, 
And the good logs of Algidus And bowls of black molasses 
Roar louder yet within ; Go round from hand to hand ; 
When the oldest cask is opened, Whenslap-jacks, maple-sugared, 
And the largest lamp is lit ; Are hissing inthe pan, — 
When the chestnuts glow inthe embers, And cider, with a dash of gin, 
And the kid turns on the spit: Foams in the social can; 
W hen young and old in circle When the goodman whets his whittle, 
Around its fireside close, And the goodwife scolds the child, 
When thegiels are weaving baskets, And the girls eaclaim, convulsively, 
And the lads are shaping bows ; ‘Have done, or rll be riled !’ 
When the goodman mends his armour, When the loafer sitting next them 
And turns his helmet’s plume ; Attemptsa sly caress, 
When the goodwife’s shuttle merrily And whispers, ‘ Oh, you’ a, 
Goes flashing through the loom; You've fixed my heart, I guess ! 
With weeping and with laughter, With laughter and with weeping, 
Still is the story told, Then shall they tell the tale, 
How well Horatius kept the bridge How Colt his foeman quartered, 
In the brave days of old !” And died within the jail ! 


Macaulay has had many imitators. For instance, Lurd John Manners 
struck the ~~ shell, with a kind of kid-gloved ferocity, and Frenchmen 





THE LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 


The following article is from one of our imported Magazines for February, and it is a 
review of a book recently published in Edinburgh, under te title “ The Lays of the Scot- 
lish Cavaliers, and other Poems,” by William Edmondstuoune Aytoun, Professor of Rhetoric 
and Belies Lettres in the University of Ediaburgh. 

The man who, in the present day, sits down to write a ballad, under- 
takes, perhaps, the most difficult task in poetry. His story must be pic- 
turesque—his passion or pathos simple, direct, and strong—his language 
clear, natural, unstudied ; and the accessories of his picture, all that gives 
local colouring, and marks the characteristics of the time, must be sug- 
gested without visible effort. But, aboveall, he must forget himself, and 
all that is peculiar to his own time. He must be as completely sunk in 
his subject as the dramatist. His characters must be shown, nét de- 
scribed ; and, as he has less space to work in, not a word may be thrown 
away. The poetry must be that of situation, incident, or passion, and as 
little the poetry of mere expression as may be. A ballad should be the 
musical expression of the circumstaices and emotions of the story, as it 
might have been rendered by the strong sympathy of a poetical nature 
living in the time in which the story is laid. It is in wanting this quali- 
ty that nearly all modern ballads fail. They are not so much poetry in 
stories as stories in poetry. The writer is not lost in his subject, but is 
looking at it. His characters do not speak as they would speak under 
the given circumstances, but as he fancies they would have spoken; and 
the narrator’s or minstrel’s own commentaries, or fillings-in of the picture, 
are more often those of an antiquarian or a critic, than of the sympathetic 
chronicler of those 

“ Old, unhappy far-off things, 
And battles long ago,” 


which form the appropriate theme of all genuine ballad poetry. 

The Germans far surpass us in this art. Goethe’s “ Bride of Corinth,” 
the richest and most picturesque of all modern ballads, chanted in mu- 
sic of the most exquisite beauty, is, to our minds, the model of what a 
modern ballad should be. Placed in a classic time and country, it never- 
theless needs no classical knowledge to enjoy it; although the scholar 
may alone, perhaps, be able to feel its seockaite beauties, or appreciate 
the skill and knowledge that have gone to produce s> harmonious and 
truthful a picture. The story is told as if the incidents were reflected 
from a mirror, and the interest rises graduaily and steadily to the last 
verse of the poem. We forget the poet in his fiction, and when we lay 
down the book, the quickened pulse and shortened breath remind us how 
thoroughly the passion of the characters has possessed us. 

Schiller is only second to Goethe. His ‘‘ Fight with the Dragon,” 
“Fridolin,” “Cranes of Ibycus,” and “The Diver,” comprise the best 
qualities of the old ballads, with something which they had not, in a 
higher moral strain and wider range of view. Many of Uhland’s ballads 
are perfect in the simplicity and depth of their pathos, and in that invalu- 
able quality of suggestiveness, without which no poem of this class can 
claim ahigh rank. The noble ballads of Wilhelm Miller, on themes 
connected with the revolutionary war in Greece, possess a character of 
martial fervour, a passionate strength of feeling,and a loftiness of cadence 
peculiar to themselves, and which have not, we think, been sufficiently 
appreciated. Besides these, there are Teutonic bardlings, whose name 
is Legion, who have made permanent additions to the stock of genuine 
ballad poetry. 

How stands the case with our modern English writers? We do not 
speak of ballads of humour. In these, England may be backed against 
the field. Cowper, Southey, Hook, Hood, Ingoldsby, our friend and 
contributor Bon Gaultier, and some or one of the writers in Punch, not 
to mention others, have distanced all rivals. But what have we to show 
in serious baliad poetry? Goldsmith's ‘Edwin and Emma” will cer- 
tainly not help to maintain onr national character; and ketween him and 
Coleridge we can remember nothing. “The Ancient Mariner” and the 
“Genevieve” are, indeed, something to show. Wordsworth’s ballads 





of England. It had in the interval visited another assize town, and there 


are beautiful, but they want the movement and the pure pathos of the 
* 


and Roundheads bit the dust in his verses by the score, till Thackeray, 
the prince of satirists, caught up the note, aud showed that this drawing 
room Tyrteus was, in fact,a very innocent and very absurd verse-spinner, 
and the voice of the minstrel has since been dumb in the land. The Hon- 
ourable G. 8. Smythe, in his “ Historic Fancies,”’ gave golden promise. 
He knew how to strike the high chivalrous tone of the knights and cava- 
liers of old. But politics have apparently stifled the muee of song, and 
“The Death of Mary of Scots” stands the solitary triumph of his skill, 

[reland, in these latter years, has not been idle. The names of Griffin, Da- 
vis, Ferguson, M’Carthy, Carleton, Duffy, and others, are linked to ballads 
of which any country may be proud, and which must live. The “ Sir Tur- 
lough” of Carleton is perhaps the most successful legendary ballad of mo- 
dern times; and although bis popularity rested upon this ballad alone, 
the author might count upon that lasting fame which would now be so 
readily accorded to those nameless bards, whose lays will move our tears 
and stir our hearts, aslongas the language in which they wrote is the 
language of living men. 

Scotland is peculiarly the country of ballad-poetry, and even now, des- 
pite the Free Kirk and the blight of useful knowled ge, the old passion lives 
in her valleys and homestead. Turn where you will, this country affords 
the scene ef some “ localized romance,” some tale of faery or crime, of 
hapless love or peerlessdaring. Its history, above all, is luminous with 
incidents and men, such as the poet loves to dwell upon. The characters, 
sction, and scenery, are there ready to bis hand, and he is sure of the sym- 
pathies of a numerous audience, if he possess the power to enter into the 
soul of knight or lady, of peasant or damsel, and to enrich the voice of na- 
ture and feeling with numerous verse. 

Professor Aytoun has appreciated the wealth of his country’s history 
in themes for the historical ballad. He has done well to forego the easier 
praise of adding to the already too numerous band of poetsof mere per- 
sonal emotion. or what is worse, of versified reflections. He has spared 
the public pocket-handkerchief the tears of sympathetic woe, wisely 
agreeing with Shakspeare— 

“ That now ‘tis stale to sigh, to weep and groan, 
So woe hath wearied woe, moan tired moan ;”’ 

and as Wordsworth and Mrs Hemans have used up the poetical capabili- 
ties of cowslips and daffodillies, he does not invite us to philosophise over 
these and other botanical curiosities. That Professor Aytoun can move 
tears as well as laughter, in the lighter forms of poetry, as weil as prose, 
whenever he pleases, the readers of Blackwood’s Magazine have frequent 
occasion to know. But in the volume now before us, he puts forth a sus~ 
tained power, which, in our estimation, places him in the foremost rank 
of the poets of his time. His lays combine the best qualities of Macaulay 
and of William Maller. They have all the historic truth and pic- 
turesque force of the former, with all the poetic fire and stately march 
of the latter. 4 

We feel, in reading these lays, that we aredealing not with shadows, 
but withliving men. We are swept back into the stirring times of old, 
when brave hearts and high souls declared themselves in brave deeds— 
when honour, self-denial, devotion, were living things—when patriotism 
and loyalty were active principles, and the worship of mammon had not 
shrivelled up the souls of men into self-seeking and sordid pride. We 
thank the poet who elevates our soul by a noble thought—by the delinea- 
tion of some generous and lofty nature woven from the visions of his own 
brain. We doubly thank him, who links noble thoughts and noble deeds 
with some great historic name—who places the hero living before us, till 
we cau read his eye, and hear his voice, and be swayed by his influence. 
But, above all, do we thank him, when he rescues some great name from 
dishonour, and drowns the slander for ever in the torrent of our sympa- 
thies. This Professor Aytoun has done for two of the noblest, yet most 
misrepresented, names in Scottish annals. “ The Execution of Montrose,” 
and “The Burial March of Dandee,” are tributes of historical as well as 
of poetical justice to the two men of all others the most conspicuous for 
chivalrous virtue in the annals of modern Europe. 

Nothing can be more graphic than the former of these poems. An old 
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Highlander is telling the tale of the Great Marquis’s death to his grand- 
son *— 
“ A traitor seld him to his foes— 
Oh, deed of deathless shame ! 
I charge thee, boy, if e’er thou meet 
With one of Assynt’s name— 
Be it upon the mountain side, 
Or yet within the glen, 
Stand he in martial gear alone, 
Or backed by armed men— 
Face him as thou wouldst face the man 
Who wrong’d thy sire’s renown, 
Remember of what blood thou art, 
And strike the caitiff down ! 


* They brought him to the Watergate, 
Hard bound with hempen span, 
As though they held a lion there, 
aa a a Hm apne man. 
ey set him high upon a cart— 
The hangman, my te 
They drew his hands behind his back, 
And bared his noble brow. 

Then as a hound is slipped from leash, 
They cheered the common Coane, 
And blew the note with yell and shout, 

And bade him pass along. 


“Tt would have made a brave man’s heart 
Grow sick and sad that day, 

To watch the keen, malignant eyes 
Bent down on that “ * 

There stood the Whig West-country lords 
In balcony and bow— 

There sat their gaunt and withered dames 
And their daughters all a-row ; 

And every open window 
Was full, as ful! might be, 

With black robed covenanting carles, 
That goodly sport to see. 


“ But when he came, though pale and wan, 
He looked so great and igh, 

So noble was his manly front, 
So calm his steadfast eye— 

The rabble rout forbore to shout, 
And each man held his breath, 
For well they knew the hero's soul 
Was face to face with death. 

And then a mournful shudder 
Through all the people crept, 

And some that came to scoff at him, 
Now turned aside and wept.” 


We must pass the description of his progress up the Canongate, the 
scene in the Parliament house, where his death seutence is read, and his 
noble address to the “ perjured traitors” there, and come to the execu- 
tion of the sentence :— 


“ Ab, God! that ghastly gibbet! 
How dismal 'tis to see 

The great tall spectral skeleton, 
The ladder and the tree! 

Hark ! hark! it is the clash of arms— 
The bells begin to toll— 

He is coming ! he is coming! 

‘s mercy on his soul! 

One last leng peal of thunder, 
The clouds are cleared away, 

And the glorious sun once more looks down 
Amidst the dazzling day. 


“He is coming! he is coming! 
Like a bridegroom from his roo:n, 
Came the hero from his prison 
To the scaffold and his doom. 
There was glory on his forehead, 
There was lustre in his eye, 
And he never walked to battle 
More proudly than to die: 
There was colour in his visage, 
Though the cheeks of all were wan, 
And they marvelled as they saw him pass 
That great and goodly man! 


“He mounted up the scaffold, 
And turned him to the crowd ; 
But they dared not trust the people, 
So he might not speak aloud. 
But he looked upon the heavens, 
And they were clear and blue, 
And in the liquid ether 
The eye of God shone through ; 
Yet a black and murky battlement 
Lay resting on the hill, 
And though the thunder slept within, 
All else was calm and still. 


“The grim Geneva ministers 

With anxious scowl drew near, 

As you have seen the ravens flock 
Around the dying deer. 

He would not deign them word nor sign, 
Butalone he bent the knee, 

And veiled his face for Christ’s dear grace, 
Beneath the gallows-tree. 

Then radiant and serene he rose, 
And cast his cloak away : 

For he had ta’en the latest look 
Of earth, and sun, and day. 


“ A beam of light fell o’er him, 
Like a glory round the shriven, 
And he climbed the lofty ladder, 
As it were the path to heaven. 
Then came a flash from out the cloud, 
And a stunning thunder roll, 
And no man dared to look aloft, 
For fear was on every soul. 
There was another heavy sound, 
A hush, and then a groan ; 
And darkness swept across the sky— 
The work of death is done!’’ 


There is not one circemstance in this ballad which is not derived from 
contemporary memoirs, and a stronger proof that reality is superior to 
fiction could | be desired. But not less is the poet’s skill to be ad- 
mired, who has selected, and so happily arranged the striking aspects of 
his subject into a picture so august and impressive. It will not have es- 
caped the reader to observe with what art the ignoble manner of the 
hero's death i» managed. It seems to be veiled from the reader as it was 

from the spectator :— 
“ He did not dare to look aloft, 
For fear was un every soul. 
There was another heavy sound, 
A hush, and thena groan; 
And darkness swept across the sky— 
The work of death is done!” 

The character of the olden Scotch ballads has been finely caught in the 
m on “ The Heart of the Bruce,” founded on the incident of Sir James 
glas's death, in an action with the Moors on the borders of Andalusia, 

while on bis way to Jerusalem, to deposit the heart of Robert Bruce in 
the Holy Sepulchre. A vision of the night, which is introduced with 
at effect, has warned Sir James that his mission will not be fulfilled. 

e and his hundred knights still hold on their way :— 


“ And aye we sailed, and aye we sailed, 
Across the weary sea, 
Until one morn the coast of Spain 
Rose grimly on our lee. 


“ And as we rounded to the port, 
Beneath the watch-tower's wall, 
We heard the clash of the atabals, 
And the trumpet’s wavering call, 


“* Why sounds yon Eastern music here, 
So wantonly and long, 
And whose the crowd of armed men 
That round yon standard throng? 


*¢«Phe Moors have come from Africa, 
To spoil, and waste, and slay ; 
And King Alonzo of Castile : 
Must fight with them to-day.’ 


“* Now shame it were,’ cried good Lord J 
* Shall never be said fan = 








That I and mine have turn’d aside 
From the cross in jeopardie ! 


“* Have down, have down, my merry men all-—— 
Have down into the plain; 
We'll let the Scottish lion loose 
Within the fields of Spain! ’” 


“ «7 know thy name full well, Lord James, 
And honoured may I be, 
That those who fou he beside the Bruce, 
Should fight this Sey for me! 


“ «Take thou the leading of the van, 
And charge the Mvors amain ; 
There is not such a lance as thine 
In all the host of Spain!’ 


“ The Douglas turned towards us then, 
Oh, but his glance was high!— 
‘ There is not one of all my men, 
Bat is as bold as I. 


“ «There is not one of all my men 
But bears as true a spear— 
Then onwards, Scottish gentlemen, 
And think King Robert's here!’ 


“ The trumpets blew, the crossbolts flew, 
The arrows flashed like flame, 
As spur in side, and spear in rest, 
Against the foe we came. 


“ And many a bearded Saracen 
Went down, both horse and man, 
For through their ranks we rode like corn, 
So furiously we ran! 


‘« But in behind our path they closed, 
Though fain to let us through, 

For they were forty thousand men, 
And we were wendrous few. 


“ We might not see a lance’s length, 
So dense was their array, 
But the long fell sweep of the Scottish blade 
Still held them hard at bay. 


“*Make in! make in!’ Lord Douglas cried, 
Make in, my brethren dear! 
Sir William of Saint Clair is down; 
We may not leave him here !’ 


* But thicker, thicker grew the swarm, 
And sharper shot the rain, 
And the horses reared amid the press, 
But they could not charge again. 


“ «Now, Jesu help thee!’ said Lord James, 
‘Thou kind and true Saint Clair! 
An’ if 1 may not bring thee off, 
I'll die beside thee there!’ 


“‘ Then in his stirrups up he stood, 
So lion. like and bold, 
And held the precious heart aloft, 
All in its case of gold. - 


‘* He flung it from him, far ahea 
Loser Spake He more, 
But— Pass thee first, thou dauntiess heart, 
As thou wert wont of yore!’ 


“ The roar of fight rose fiercer yet, 
And heavier still the stour, 
Till the spears of Spain came shivering in, 
And swept away the Moor! 


“ * Now, praised be God, the day is won! 
They fly o'er tlood and fell— : 
Why dost thou draw the rein so hard, 
Good Knight, that fought so well ’ 


“Qh, ride you on, Lord King,’ he said, 
‘ And leave the dead to me, 
For I must keep the dreariest watch 
That ever I shall dree! 


“ « There lies, beside his master’s heart, 
The Douglas, stark and grim ; 
And woe is me’I should be here, 
Not side by side with him!’ 


‘« The king, he lighted from his horse, 
He tlung his brand away, 
And took the Douglas by the hand, 
So stately as he lay. 


‘« « God give thee rest, thou valiant soul, 
That fought so well for Spain ; 
I'd rather half my land were gone, 
So thou wert here again !’” 


This is a ballad Scott would have rejoiced in, till the tears of passion 
started ihto his eyes. It is to such ballads we would have our sons at- 
tune their hearts. They would then be sure, when struck, to return a 
noble ring. : < 

Gladly would we linger on this volume, if our space permitted, and en- 
rich our pages with other strains of its spirit-stirring poetry, and the 
scarcely less stirring prose with which it is illustrated. But we have 
cited enough, we trust, to induce our readers to apply to the volume itself. 
Indeed, we cannot doubt that it will soon be a familiar guest on the 
tables of all lovers of fresh and vigorous poetry, and these are now a 
body numerous enough to satisty the desires of either poet or publisher. 
Without further comment, therefore, we conclude, and place this volume 
upon our shelves, amid the royal and noble band of true poets, who daily 


draw from us our “ blessings and eternal praise.” 





LOVE AND MESMERISM: 
SOME PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF THE COUNTESS OF ROSENTHAL. 


Concluded. 


The next day, when we met again, a kind of sacred fear seemed be- 
tween us. I scarcely dared to speak to her, or she to answer me. Our 
looks often met, both full of earnestness: she appeared as if trying to 
look through me; [ endeavoured to read in her eyes if my boldness of 
the day before still made her angry. Many days passed in this manner 
before we had an opportunity of being alone: we had a secret between 
us, and seemed afraid of suffering the least sign of it to appear. The 
whole manner of Hortense seemed more solemn, as if she did not belong 
to the present world. In the mean time I thought that her altered de- 
meanour was caused by that hour under the elm-tree, which had so 
strange an effect upon us both. Prince Karl had, as I afterwards dis- 
covered, formally demanded the hand of the countess in marriage, but 
this had given rise to an unpleasant scene between the prince and the 
count. In order, therefore, not to offend either of them, Hortense re- 
quested time to consider, but seemed so uncertain, that the prince began 
to despair of ever seeing his wish fulfilled. 

“Not that I dislike the prince,” she would say, “ but I mean to enjoy 
my freedom for some time; but if this offer is too soon repeated, I will 
certainly refuse him, even if I loved him.” 

The count knew from experience the determined nature of his daugh 
ter, but hoped a satisfactory result, as she had not yet declined the atten. 
tions of the prince. The prince seemed in low spirits about it: he saw 
himself to be a lover, without any certain hopes: but he had vanity 
enough to believe that, through trusting and long Waiting, he would suc- 
ceed in gaining her affections. Her confidence in me began to make him 
rather uncomfortable, but he seemed to think it the less dangerous on ac- 
count of her open nature. He had sccustomed himself to look upon me 
as the friend of the family, as well as the adviser of the father and the 
daughter, and on this accuunt he feared me the less asarival. He at 
length weut so far as to look upon me as a confidant, and told me the his. 
tory of his love for the countess, and implored me to find out if Hortense 
had really any affection for him. I was obliged to promise. He asked 
me every day if I discovered anything, and I was obliged always to ex 
cuse myself by saying that] foun’ it difficult to get at the countess alone. 
In order, I suppose, to procure me an opportunity, he got up a party to 






Arqua, three miles from Battaglia, which was often visited by s " 
comes the monument of Sotmeth: Hortense seemed to have the highest 
opinion of this sweet lyrist, and to value him more than all the other 
Italian poets. She had long pictured to herself what pleasure this jour- 
ney would afford her; but when the moment of departure arrived, Karl 
remained behind on some trifling excuse, which he also contrived should 
detain the coach: he promised, however, to follow us without fail. After- 
wards, Beatrice and Cecilia, the companions of the countess, went with 
her in the carriage, and I followed on horseback. I conducted the ladies 
to the churchyard of the village, where a simple slab of marble covers 
the ashes of » poet, and translated the Latin epitaph for them. Hor- 
tense stood over the stone in deep earnestness; she si hed. 

“ But all things do not die,” said she, and I thought I felt a gentle pres- 
sure of my arm. 

“Tf all things died,” I replied, “buman life would be cruelty, and love 
would be the greatest curse of lite.” 

We went sorrowfully out of the churchyard ; a friendly old man con- 
ducted us to the little hill covered with vines, on which stcod the dwell- 
ing of Petrarch, near a garden commanding a pleasant view ot the valley 
in the distance. The tools with which the poet worked were still to be 
seen in perfect preservation ; the chairs and table at which he wrote and 
rested, and even the kitchen utensils, were all carefully preserved. Such 
remains as these have always a strong influence over my mind, coanect- 
ing, asit were, the distance between the past and the present: it seemed 
to me as if the old poet was only just gone out, and would come in 
through the open door of his room to greet us. Hortense found a small 
edition of the sonnets lying upon the parlour table. She sate down as if 
tired, and resting her beentifal head upon her hand, began to read. The 
attendants went out to procure refreshments, and I remained in silence at 
the window. My fate was the love and hopelessness of Petrarch ; but 
there in my presence, in her loveliness, sat another Laura, not divine 
through the power of poetry, but divine through her own living, breath- 
ing aan. I saw the countess was weeping, and became a armed, I 
er mea her fearfully, but did not to speak. “Poor Petrarch,” said 
she, rising. ‘But all things pass away. His grief has ceased hundreds 
ot years ago; but or say in latter years he conquered his passion. Is 
it good, therefore, to be thus a conqueror—does not it destroy one’s hap- 
piness ?” 

“ But if necessity should command it?” said I. . 

“« Has necessity power over the heart of man ?” replied the countess. 

“ But Laura was the wife of Hugo of Sada; her heart could not be his ; 
his lot was to love, and to die alone: he had the power of music, which 
was his solace ; but like me, he was unhappy.” 

“ As you!” said Hortense, in a low voice—“ unhappy !”’ : 

“T have not the divine power of song; therefore my heart will break 
without a comforter. Oh, dearest countess, 1 can say no more—I can 
only remain honoured in your opinion through manly courage; grant me, 
however, one favour, which I ask in all respect.” 

The eyes of the countess fell, but she spoke not. . 

“‘ One request, dearest countess, for the sake of my peace.’ 

“* What is it?” she whispered, without looking up. 

“ Am I certain you will not refuse it,’ I replied. : 

She regarded me with a long, earnest look, and at length said—“I 
know not what you are going to ask me; but I owe you my life; what- 
ever it is, | will grant it—speak.”’ 

I seized her hand—I sank at her feet—I pressed her hand to my burn- 
ing lips—I nearly lost my consciousness and my power of speech. Hor- 
tense, as if powerless, stood with cast down looks. 

At last I regained the power of speech. ‘I must depart from hence 
—I must fly—I dare no longer stay. Let me fly—I dare no longer stay 

here—I will pass my life in some solitude > fo sortase nu longer 
| reunsis—=Kart ies requested your hand in marriage.” | . 

“It shall never be his,” interrupted the countess, with an earnest voice. 
She seemed to struggle with herself. ‘‘ You are doing a great wrong, 
she said; “but I canuot binder it,” and she burst into a fit of tears. She 
staggered. As if in search of a seat when she arose, she sunk sobbing 
upou my breast. After a few monents she regained her self-com mand ; 
she felt herself encircled by one of my arms, and tried to ry ; but I, 
as if heaven was within my reach, forgot everything, pressed her closer 
to my breast, avd exclaimed— This moment alone—it is enough. Her 
resistance was at an end. She raised her eyes; they met mine, and a ce- 
lestial blush, like that glorious hue of her ancient inspiration, suffused her 
lovely features. 

“ You will forget me, when I am gone.” 

‘‘ Never !” she replied, earnestly. ‘ 

“ Adieu, then,” I stammered. My forehead sank upon hers: our lips 
met: I felt her soft kiss steal over my lips, and one ef her arms encircled 
my neck. Minutes, hours, passed away. I went by her side, reeling like 
a drunken man, down the steps which led from the dwelling of Petrarch. 
T wo servants awaited below, who conducted us to a summer-house under 
the laurels, where refreshments were prepared. The next moment a car- 
riege rolled up, in which were seated the count and the prince. Hortense 
was very earnest, and her answers short. She seemed lost in reverie. 
I cast furtive glances at her, and saw her attempts at conversation with 
the prince. We visited a second time the dwelling of Petrarch, in order 
to gratify the curiosity of the count. When we entered the room made 
sacred by the scene which had just passed, Hortense seated herself in the 
chair she had previously occupied, she resumed her former position, and 
took up the book. She remained so until we deport then she rose, 
placed her hand upon her heart, cast a searching, hurried glance at me, 
and departed. The prince observed this look and gesture; a dark lurid 
flush overspraad his features as he went out with folde@ arms. I did not 
doubt but that the jealousy of Karl had guessed everything, and feared his 
vengeance les» for myself than for the peace of the countess. Therefore, 
as soon a8 we returned home, I determined to prepare for a speedy de- 
parture on the next morning. I told Count Rosenthal of my determination, 
gave up all my papers, and enjoined him to say nothing of it to the coun- 
tess untill had departed. y ni 

Some time previously I had obtained the count’s permission, in case of 
this event, that old Heinrich, who had often prayed for his discharge, in 
order once more to see his German home, K pte accompany me. He 
danced for joy in my room, when he heard that the hour of departure 
was near. A horse anda mantlesack provided for each was our only 
preparation for the journey. I had determined, before the arrival of the 
next day, to departin great quietuess. No one was to know anything 
about it except Heinrich and the count. I wanted to write a few lines 
of thanks, ol an eternal farewell to Hortense. The count embraced me 
in the most tender manner, thanked me for my services, and promised in 
an hour to return to my room, in order to give me some ore which 
would be of use, and would enable me to pass my future life, free from 
care. As he expressed himself, this was only to be a small instalment of 
the debt which he would have to owe me all his life, [did not intend to 
refuse a moderate sum for my travelling expenses, for I was almost without 
funds: but more than this my pride forbade me to receive. When I re- 
turned to my room, I began to pack up. Heinrich went to prepare the 
horses, in order to be able to start ata moment’s notice. In the mean- 
time I wrote to Hortense, and what I suffered in this task—how often I 
rose unable, to finish it—I can scarcely explain. My hopes in life were 
destroyed—my future a blank—death were preferable to a life without 
hope. I tore several times what I had written. I had scarcely finished, 
when I was interrupted in an unexpected manner. Heinrich rushed into 
my room trembling and breathless, seized upon the packages, and ex- 
claimed— 

** Something unfortunate has happened : they will send you to prison ; 
they wil! prosecute you: fly, before it is too late !” 

I asked the reason of his terror. 

“ Tonly know the count is in dreadful anger, and the prince is ina frenzy. 
Every one in the castle was earaged at me !” 

I answered coldly that I knew no reason to fear—still less, that should 
fly as a criminal. . : 

“ Sir,” shouted Heinrich, “one could not enter this family without mis- 
fortane. An evil star is over it; I have long said so—fly !’’ 

In the meantime two chasseurs of the count entered the door, and be- 
sought me to come to his highness on the instant. Gobald nodded, and 
winked with his eyes, that I should try to escape. I could scarcely avoid 
laughing at his consternation as I followed the chasseurs. Yet I told him to 
keep the horses saddled, for I could not doubt that something extraordinary 
had happened, and perhaps the prince, mad with jealousy, had got me 
into some scrape. It had happened as follows,: I had scarcely left the 
count, when Karl came violently to him, and told him plainly that! had 
dishonoured his house, by making open love to the countess, The atten- 
dant ot Hortense, Beatrice, now, either by the presents of the priuce, or 
by his kindness, had when with Cecilia she left the dwelling ot Petrarch, 
impatient of our delay, returned back there, and saw our embraces. The 
handmaid was, of course, too modest to interrupt us, but ready enough, 
as soon as we had returned to the castle, toinform the prince of what had 
occurred. The count would not b@dieve it: it appeared to him so improb- 
able, that a painter—a common plebeian—should have gained the affec- 
tions of the countess, at first he was disposed to attribute the whole 
thing to, vain suspicions of jealousy. So the prince, in order to justify 
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himself, was obliged to betray the betrayer, and Beatrice, however reluc- 
tant, was compelled to describe what she had seen. 

The rage of the count knew no bounds, and what had happened seem- 
ed 80 extraordinary to him that he wished to have his daughter s account 
of the affair. The countess appeared. The sight of the pale faces, dis 
torted by anger aud by fear, aroused her. ; 

+ What is the matter?” she said, witb a serious air. 

The count replied, in a stern, eurnest voice— 

“ That remains for you to tell.” Then, with 
took her hand—* You are accused of staining the honour of your ancient 
house, by a love atluir with the painter. Deny it—say no—give sneer 
and peace to your father; you alone can do it. Confute these malicious | 
witnesses—con! te the declarations of those who have dared to say they | 
have seen you in that man’s embrace. Here stands the prince, your 
future husband—give him your hand—show him that this accusation is a 
cursed falsehood. His presence shall no longer disturb your peace; he 
leaves us this evening for ever,” the count continued. 

He seemed to endeavour, now that the varying colour of the countess 
left him no alternative, to give the best colour he could to the affair. He 
was prepared for everything, except what he was now to bear from the 
countess. With hor usual ignity and determination, but not without 
some anger at the treachery of Beatrice, and the intelligence of my ap- 
proaching departure, she first turned towards Beatrice, and said— 

“J will not be jadged betore you; my servant shall net be my accu- 

and never dare to enter my pre- 


ser. Leave this room and this castle, 
in.” 

sa — hp onc fell weeping at her feet, but to no purpose—she was 

obliged to leave the room. hen she turned to her father, and desired 

that I should be summoned. The count hurried out; I was called. 

The count retired for a few moments, and we entered the apartwent 

together. ‘ 

“ My dear Emanuel,” said she, “ you and I stand here as accused, or, 
more properly, as condemned.” She then related what had happened. 
“They now await my justification. I shal not justify myself, save be- 
fore God, the judge of hearts. I have now only to confess the trath, 
because my father wishes it, and to declare my unalterable determiua- 
tion, becatise my destiny orders it, and I have been bora under an un- 
lucky planct. 1 should be unworthy of your esteem, if I could not rise 
higher than any misfortune.” She next advanced to the prince, aud said 
—*1 respect, but I do not love you. My hand will never be yours; en- 
tertain no further hopes. After what has taken place, I must entreat 
you to troublo us no more. You need not expect my father can alter 
my determination: his last violence can only end in my death. I have 
no more to gay to you. But to you, my father, I must make it known, 
that I love him whom you call a painter. He is hated by you, because 
his rank in life is inferior to yours. He must depart. My eartliy ties 
with him are at an end; but my heart remains his. You cannot alter it; 
for any trial to do so willend my life. I tell you beforehand, | have 
made up my mind to die. There will be an end of my misery.” 

She was silent. The count tried to speak, so did the prince. She 
nodded to him to keep silence. She then advanced to me, drew a ring 
from her finger, gave it to me, and said— oe 

“ My triend, I depart from you, perhaps, for ever; keep this ring in 
memory of ine. This gold and these diamonds will be dust sooner than 
my love and trust can wither. Do not forget me.” 

With these words she laid her hands upun my shoulders, imprinted a 
kiss upon my lips, became cold and pale, and sank with closed eyes to 


the earth 


forced composure, he 





fhe Albion. 


dine, and the beautitul climate, contributed to make me forget my first 
resolution of returning. The oily attraction whieh that country now 
seemed to have for me was in the hope of meeting the countess once 
more: but when I thought of our painful parting, and of the solemn 
promise she had made her father to see me no more, [ determined to suf- 
ter my lot in silence, Young, I was like an old oak tree withered, and left 
t» die alone. Time, they say heals all wounds. I believed this, but did 
not experience its truth. My sorrow was unceasing. I departed from 
the happy haunts of my associates, and ofteu wept iu secret, I thought 
of her in all her majesty and beauty. The second year passed, and I was 
as miserable as ever. Ia the darkest hours of my life, remarkable as it 
may seem, a gleam of hope still cheered me, aud I always had expecta- 
tions of hearing of my loved and lost ong. This now began toleave me. 
How could she hear or know ot my hermit life? Hortense was dead to 
me. She only came back in my dreams, radiant with celestial beauty, as 
[ used to see her when inspired. Imfaldiue would often ask me what 
was the cause of my sorrow. I could not tell. At last inquiries ceased. 
My powers of life began to fail, and I often thought of death ; when, 
one evening, amungst some letters which were orders for fresh paintings, 
there came a little box. IL opened it. Who can paint my joy and rapture 
—I saw a pictare of Hortense, fresh and beautiful, but dressed in moura- 
ing. Her face was paler, but her eyes were filled with a radiant light ; 
beside it was a piece of paper, on which was writteu—* My Emanuel, 


Hore!” I fell speechless into a chair; I knelt, thanking kind Providence, 
I sobbed—I tore my hair—committed a thousand extravagances. Hein- 
rich found me in this condition—be thought [ had gone mad. In trath, I 
felt how much less capable we are of bearing up against happiness than 
sorrow. My hopes bloomed frestly ; my health was restored, much to 
the marvel of Lnfaldine, and all my friends—I waited impatiently for 
further tidings—I could not imagine how she had arrived at the know 

ledge of where I was residing. Bight anxious months had passed before 
Iheardany. At length a letter arrived, containing these words :— 

‘I wish to see you once more, Emanuel. On the first morning in May 
be in Sivornia; inquire from the Swiss merchant for the widow Marina 
Schwartz, from whom you will hear further news. Inform no one in 
Naples whither you are going—speak leastof all of me. [I live for no 
one in this world but for you only, and that, perhaps, for a few months.” 
This letter filled me with delight; but the fear of sume further mystery 
still haunted me. To see that beautiful creature once more, if only fora 
few moments, wasenough. In April I left Naples, and the house ot [mfal 

dine—I left it with sorrow. I arrived with Heiarich at Geta, where an 
unexpected pleasure awaited me. At the gate of the gardens, among 
some ladies, | saw Cecilia. I alighted. She introduced me to her rela- 
tives. I heard, too, she had left Hortense about a year; she knew no- 
thing of her, except that she believed she had entered a cloister. 

“| hear,” she added, ‘the old count is dead. From the manner in 
which he contracted his expenditure betore his death, I believe he had 
left his affairs greatly embarrassed. The countess reduced her estab- 
lishment to a few persons. She had the kindness, however, to retain 
me ; but as she lost everything in an uulucky lawsuit, we were all sent 
away except an old waiting woman. The countess declared she would 
end her days ina convent. However painful the parting was, she was 
an angel, and never looked more beautiful than under the pressure of ad- 
versity. Her rich dresses, her priceless jewels, she distributed amongst 
us—rewarded all with queenly generosity—leaving herself almost in a 
state of necessity, and departed, entreating our prayers.” 

This story of Cecilia soon cleared up Hortense’s last letter; but I heard 
that the Prince Karl, who was desperately, but not dungerously wounded, 





The count uttered a fearful scream; the prince called for help; 1 
carried the beautiful and lifeless body to a sofa. The atteydants came ; 
doctors were called in; [ remained on my knees almost inseusible. The 
count raised me up. “ Thou hast killed her,’’ he shouted ia a tone of 
thunder. He pushed me out of the door. At a signal from him, two 
chasseurs caught hold of me, and pushed me down the steps. Heinrich, 
who was standing at the stable, saw me, hurried torward, and carried me 
to the horse, which stovd ready saddled. He lifted me on horseback ; 
aud as we rode away, [ rode as if in a dream, and was often in danger of 
falling. It was some time ereI recovered. Everything that had hap- 
pened rose before me; I wanted to turn back to the castle, and learn the 
fate of Hortense; but he entreated of me so fervently to give up this 
idea, that I was constrained to submit. I had scarcely turned my horse, 
when I saw some riders apparently at full gal!op, and a voice exclaimed, 
“Accursed murderer!’’ It was the voice of Karl. Some shots were 
fired; aud while I was seizing my pistols, my horse fell dead under me. 
I extricated myself. The prince rode at me with a drawn sword; and 


while he tried to ride me down, I shot him through the body; as he sank 
he was caught in the arms ot his attendants. Heinrich fired af them as 
they retreated ; then he came back, removed the bags from the dead 
horse, put me up behind him, aud we departed with all speed. This 
affair touk place near o small wood, which we did not reach until it was 


dearly duck. Werode the whole night not knowing whither. In the 
morning, when we halted ata small village inn to rest, we found our 
horse so cut with the saddle, that we could not use him further. We, 
therefore, sold him for asmall sum, and continued our roate by pathways 
little frequented, carrying our own baggage, which was not very heavy. 
Tho first beams of the rising san were sparkling upon the diamonds of 
Hortense’s ring. I kissed it, weeping. Heinrich had informed me, the 
previous evening, that he had heard from one of the servants the countess 
was recovering. This cheered my drooping spirits, and my fate was 
now indifferent to me. I had exquisite sorrow in the separation from that 
being. We never stopped until we reached Ravenna; there we had a 


long rest, and, overpowered by my exertions and suiferings, I fell into a 


fever. The old servant was under dreadfal apprehensions that the death 
of the prince wou! cause us to be apprehended by the authorities. We 


assumed feigued names, changed our dresses, and my powerful constitu- 


tion rather than tho skill of the physician, gradually restored me to health. 
I was, however, still weak, but as we had determined upon sailing from 


Ravenna to Trieste, [ hoped that the voyage would complete my recov- 


ery. One morning Heinrich came into my room in great fear. 
“We can’t,” he said, “ remain here any longer. 
door inquiring for us; he says he must see you. 
** Let him enter,” I said. 
A well-dressed man, who inquired after my health, came in. 


We are betrayed.” 


“ Tt is well,” added he, “you are recovering. The prince is out of 
You wish to go to Germany by Tri- 
There is no ship in Rimini for Tri- 
If you go there you are ei- 


danger, but has sworn against you. 
este. Do not travel by that route. 
este, except one, which touches at Naples. 
ther dead or a prisoner. Here you have a letter. 
friend of mine ; fe will receive you with pleasure.” 

I was much strack that this apparent stranger should know my history 
80 well, and asked how he had gained this information. 

“‘ That ia all [ can tell you,” he replied. 
scribe of the justices. But I advise fou to save yourself.” 

I had great difficulty in persuading Heinrich that the stranger was not 
the devil. “ How otherwise,” said he, ‘‘could he have found out all 
tiis ?” But upon inquiry [ ascertained that he was really what he had re- 
presented himself to be. But what puzzled me was his having peuvetra 

our intention of going to Trieste, which I supposed no one but mysel 
had been aware of. Tho same evening, having hired a carriage, we arri 


The captain is a 


ved at Rimini; but I was yet in doubts whether I was plunging into the 


hands of my enemies or escaping from them. 


In the meantime we reached Rimiui, and found the captain. I gave 


him the letter, which L had previously 


taken the precaution of reading. 
A favourable wind ar: P i 


980, aud, the anchor having been hoisted, we set sail. 


There were other’ travellers on board. One among the numbez gave me 
some apprelicnsions, for [remembered to have seen him at the baths of 


Battaglia. He was bound for Naples, where ho said he had a warehouse. 


He spoke machi of the acquaintances he had made at Battaglia, but espe- 
who was a picture of beauty 


cially of a German countess he had met, 
and grace. He had not heard of the prince’s misfortune. 

he said, had departed afew days previously, whither he 
the trouble of enquiring. It was enoagh: Hortense lived, and I sighed, 
“ May she be happy.” Many a night I walked the deck, lost in reverie, 
and dreaming of her. The young merchant tried to raise my drooping 
Spirits, and having heard that I was a 
tion to that subject. 


The countess, 


h His kindness, and the sympathy he showed for my 
Sorrow, induced him to invite me to his house, more especially as my 
funds were beegees.” wie 

The kindness anPeare of Imfaldine (for such was the name of my new 
friend) quite embarrassed me. From a mere compagnon-du voyage he 
prey se my friend. He introduced me as his friend to his worthy mother 
hi Bsou-wyus wile; but he did not rest ever here—he introduced me to 

” peers and [ procured many orders for paintings. I succeeded be- 
= oy eee: My pictures were admired, and I was paid munificently, 
dentine ie m3 be erve to prosper with me. Heinrich found himself 80 
eal, b able, a . — his home wishes, and, as he himself quaintly 
ee oA ra ~ ive on bread and water than serve the Count Ro- 
would Aa gold. My plan was to make so much by my profession as 
ring me back to Germany. I was diligent and frugal, and thus a 


ed in the house of Imfal- 


year passed over. The quiet and happy life I 


A stranger is at the 


“T live in Ravenna, and ama 


had not taken 


painter, continually drew my atten- 


A 

joyful mood I left Geta ; the ill-fortune of Hortense aroused my pity, ant; 
gave me fresh hope. The whule way to Sivornia I was occupied with 
such dreams. I arrived there eight days before the first of May, and im- 
mediately sought the appointed shop, that I might find the residence of 
the widow Schwartz. A servant accompanied me ; but, to my great dis- 
appointment, I found she had gone out, and would not retura for an 
hour. At the appointed hour I arrived, and was conducted to an upper 
apartment, where I found a lady seated upon a sofa, whodid not appear 
to observe my entrance. She seemed overpowered with grief, and was 
trying to stitle her sobs ; a feverish shudder ran through my veins. There 
seemed something in the form of the widow like that of my long lost 
Hortense—her sobs reminded me of her—like a drunken man, I let my 
hat and stick fall, and threw myself at her feet. My God! who can des- 
cribe my feelings—the arms of Hortense enchained my neck—her lips 
pressed mine—the dread past was forgotten—the future rose fresh aud 
glorious before me—never had love such a reward, or trust such a realiz- 
ation. Both seemed to think that the present was but a happy dream. 
The first moments we spent together seemed so short, and eveu the ques- 
tions we asked and answered, so uncertain, that when we parted it seem- 
ed as if we had only met. I breakfasted with her next morning; her 
whole suite was a chambermaid, a cook, and a chasseur. Everything on 
the table was of the finest porcelain and silver, but every article withou 
the old count’screst. This appearance of wealth, so contrary to my ex- 
pectations, nearly banished my dreams of happiness. I had almost hoped 
to have found her poor, ia order to be able with courage to offer her my 
hand. Now I was the poor painter again, whose station was so unequal 
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Bishop's Bench. Tue attendanceof the representatives of foreign courts 
was very large. The entrance of the newly appointed Russian Ambas- 
sador caused quite aseasation among his brethen. The representative 
ed the Rajah of Suattara, Banjo Bapogee, occupied a seat in the gal- 
ery. 

Among the peers who arrived early may be specified the Dake of Wel- 
lington, who appeared somewhat more feeble than usual, the Barl of Fe- 
versham, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of Dablin, the 
Earl Fitzwilliam, the Duke of Argyle, the Bishop of London, Barl Nel- 
soa, the Earl of Ellesmere, &c. 

The Earl of Minto, attired in his official costume, was the first Minister 
that entered the house. Earl Grey and the Marquis of Clanricarde were 
the next arrivals The Ma quis of Lansdowne next arrived in his official 
costume. 

7. Lord-Chancellor took his seat on the Woolsack at half-past one 
o'clock. 

The Judges present were Lord Denman, the Chief-Baron, Barons Parke, 
Platt, aud Rolfe ; and Justices Pattison, Wightman, and Williams. 

At a quarter-past two a flourish of the heralds’ trampets and a salvo of 
artillery announced the arrival of the Queen at the house. Having robed, 
her Majesty, attended by Prince Albert and the officers and ladies of her 
Ronesner, took her seat on the throne at twenty miautes after two o” 
clock. 

Her Majesty, having commanded the assembly to be seated, directed 
the Usher of the Black Rod to summon the members of the House cf Com- 
mous. Tho Speaker, attired in his robes, shortly after appeared at the 
bar, accompanied by about one hundred of the members, who, in enter- 
ing, made much noise, and caused many smiles, in their eagerness to get 
close to the bar. The Lord-Chancellor handed the speech to her Majesty. 
The Queen, ia a beautifully clear voice, read as follows: 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen,—the period being arrived at which the 
business of Parliament is usually resumed, I have called you together for 
the discharge of your important duties. 

‘* It is satisfactory to me to be enabled to state, that both in the north 
and in the south of Europe the contending parties have consented to a 
supension of arms for the purpose of negotiating terms of peace. The 
hostilities carried on in the island of Sicily were attended with circum- 
stances so revolting, that the British and French admirals were impelled, 
by motives of humanity, to interpose and stop the further effasion of 
blood. Ihave availed myselfof the interval thus obtained to propose, 
in conjunction with France,to the King of Naples, an arrangement cal- 
culated to produce a permanent settlement of affairsin Sicily. The nego- 
tiation on these matters is stil! pending. It has been my anxious endea- 
vour, in offering my good offices to the various contending powers, to pre- 
vent the extension of the calamities of war, and to lay the foundations for 
lasting and honourable peace. It is my constant desire to maintain with 
all Foreign States the most friendly relations. As soon as the interests of 
the public service will permit, I shall direct the papers connected with 
these transactions to be laid before you. 

“A rebellion of a formidable character has broken out in the Panjaub, 
and the Gove:nor-Geueral of India has been compelled, for the preserva- 
tion of the peace of the country, to assemble a considerable force, which 
is now engaged in military operations against the insurgents; but the 
tranquillity of British Iadia «has not been affected by these unprovoked 
disturbances. 

“I again commend to yourattention the restrictions imposed on com- 
merce by the Navigution-laws. If you shall find that these laws are, im 
whole or in part, unnecessary for the maintenanceof our maritime 
power, while they fetter trade and industry, you will, no doubt, deem it 
icht ta repeal or modily their provisions. 

‘ Gentlemen of the House of Commons,—t harvedizes he estimates 
for the service of the year to be laid before you. They will be framed 
with a most anxious attention toa wise economy. The present aspect of | 
affairs has enabled me to make large reductious on the estimates of last 
year. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen,—1 observe with satisfaction that this por- 
tion of the United Kingdom has remained tranquil amidst the convulsions 
which have disturbed so many parts of Europe. The insurrection in Ire- 
land has not been renewed, but a spirit of disaffection still exists, and I 
am compelled, to my great regret, to ask for a continuance, for a limited 
time, of those powers which, iu the last session, you deemed necessary for 
the preservation of the public tranquillity. 

«Lhave great satisfaction in stating that commerce is reviving from 
those shocks which, at the commencement of last session, I had to de- 
plore. The condition of the manufacturing districts is likewise more en- 
couraging than it has been for a considerable period. Itis also gratifying 
to me ta observe that the state of the revenue is one of progressive im- 
provement. 

“I have to lament however, that another fsilure in the potatoe crop has 
caused very severe distress in some parts of Ireland. The operation of 
the laws for the relief of the poor in Ireland will properly be a sub- 
ject of your inquiry, and any measures by which those laws may be bene- 
ficially amended, and the condition of the people may be improyed, will 
receive my cordial assent. 
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to hers. I did not conceal trem her whatI heard at Geta, and what 
thoughts, fears, and hopes, | had indulged that she would not bide ner 
youth and beauty within the wallsofa convent How happy I would be 

in laying the profits of my future industry at her feet. I doubted her in 

the hourof hope and love. The simple and quiet life we might lead in 

solitude ; the humble house, with its little garden; the artist’s studio, en- 

chanted by her. She cast down her eyes, anda bright glow suffused her 

features. Hortense arose, went to a press in the wall, took ‘out a little 

ebony box, mounted with silver, and gave it to me, with the key. 

“ For this purpose,” she said, “I have had you summoned to Sivornia. 
It belongs, in part, to the entire fulfilment of your dreams. After the 
death of my father, this was my first thought. I have never lost sight of 
you since your flight from Battaglia. A lucky chance threw a letter of 
yours from Ravenna in the way of one of my suite, directing the way in 
which you intended to travel. Imfa!dine allowed himself to be persua- 
ded into an understanding that you should be taken care of, and allowed 
me from time to time to give him some presents for you. I heard of you 
every month, and these lettershave been my only solace since our separa- 
tion. After my father’s death, I left my family, partly on account of my 
position, as the estates went to male heirs. I converted everything else 
Into money. I never thought of returning to my native land again—my 
last hope was a convent. I pretended that I wanted to marry, which | 
could not do, surrounded by the relatives of my father. I therefore se- 
parated from them, assumed the name and rank of a civilian, and after all 
was arranged, I had you summoned, in order to fulfil the promise I had 
made to heaven and to you. You have related to me your beautiful dreams 
—now let us turn to reality.” 

She opened the casket, took out a packet sealed, and directed to me. 
She broke the seal, drew forth a paper made out by a notary, in which 
were enumerated debts owed to me, and bank-notes in the money of yari- 
ous couutries—accumulated interest which belonged tome as the reversion 
of the property of the widow, Mariana Schwartz— 

“ This, Emanuel, is your justly-earned wealth. I have nothing to do 
with it. When I depart from the world, and retire to a cloister, I shall 
still have enough left. Ifyou ever think of me—I beg you will preserve 
an eternal silence as to my name and rank—breathe nota syllable; and if 

ou either refuse this, or otfer me thanks, all bond of union between us is 
roken. Giveme your hand upon it.” 

Sai this with pain and wonder, pushed the papers aside, and 
said— 

“ Do you imagine these have any value forme? _ I care not to refuse 
them, nor to thank you—I shall do neither. Ifyou retire into a cloister, 
all this and the world beside are nothing tome. I want nothing. What 
you give me is worthless dust. Oh! Hortense, you once said my soul 
had inspired you—I will burn these papers—destroy your picture—be- 
come poor, too; but be mine—minue only !” 

Sheleaned trembling against me, took both my hands in hers, and said, 
with strong emotion— 

“Am I not yours, Emanuel ?” 

“ But the convent,’ I said. 

‘« My last resource, if you leave me.” 

Then we swore our uuion before God—the priest blessed it at the altar 
—we left Sivornia, and sought out a charming solitude, which is now peo- 
pled with our children. 





Kupevial Parliantent. 


House of Lords, Thursday. Feb. 1. 

_ The session of Parliament for 1849, the second session of the third Par- 
liament summoned during the present reiga, was opened by her Majesty 
in person, on Thursday. The attendance of peeresses and ladies was very 

reat, every available seat whether in the body of the house or in the gal- 
eries, being occupied. 


The members of the corps diplomatique occupied seats at the back of the 














“Itis with pride aud thankfalness that I advert to the loyal spirit of my 
people, und that attachment to our institutions which has animated them 
during 8 period of commercial difficulty, deficient production of food, and 
political revolution. 1 look to the protection of Almighty God for favour 
in our continued progress, and I trust that you willassist me in upholding 
the fabric of the coustitution, founded, as it is, upon the principles of free- 
dom and justice.” 

The Queen rose and quitted the house, being attended as on her en- 
trance. The assembly broke up, and the whole ceremony was over at 
half past two o’clock. The Queen looked rather paie, but in good heatlh. 
Prince Albert looked remarkably well. 

The Lord Chancellor resumed his seat on the woolsack at five o'clock, 
when there was a very full attendance of peers, of whom the majority 
were on the Opposition benches. On the Ministerial bench were the 
Marquisof Lansdowne, Lord Campbell, the Marquis of Clanricarde, Earl 
Grey, aud the Earl of Carlisle. The Duke of Wellington occupied his 
usual seat at the head of the clerk's table ; and, among the peers on the 
Opposition benches, were Lord Brougham, Lord Stanley, and the Duke 
of Newcastle. The Duke of Cambridge was present, aud was for some 
time engaged in conversation with several noble lords on the front Oppo- 
sition bench, 

Lord Bruce rose to move the address, and, after sympathizing with the 
gratification expressed in her Majesty’s speech at the state of our foreign 
relations proceeded to congratulate the house on the prospect of an increa- 
sed revenue and a decreased expenditure. Lord Bateman briefly secon- 
ded the address. Lord Brougham thought it his duty, at the outset, to 
take his stand agaiust the agitation which had commenced a crusade 
against the landed interest under the mask of free trade. Those agitators 
iusisted on a reduction inthe army and navy ; but looking at the pros- 
pect of war, he thought our forces ought to be augumented. Lord Seun- 
mont defended the line pursued by France and Bagland with regard to 
the Sicilians. The Earl of Wischilsea thought that a reduction in our na- 
val and military establishments would be fatal to the empire. 

Lord STANLEY said—My lords, I certainly had hoped, and I must sa 
[thiuk your lordships had expected, that after the able and powerfu 
speech addressed to your lordships immediately after the speeches of the 
mover and seconder of the address by my noble and learned friend now 
uear me (Lord Brougham) some one of her Majesty's ministers would 
have felt 1t to be his duty to offer some observations on those comments ; 
those most important in substance and most eloquently expressed com- 
meuts—which my noble and learned friend made on various parte of the 
Speech which has been read from the Throne. But, my lords, I really 
believe that such is the simplicity of mind of her Majesty’s ministers, 
and such is the art—the consummate art—of my noble and learned friend, 
that her Majesty’s miuisters are actually under the impression that the 
observations Which my noble and learned friend made on their foreign 
policy were really intended to be of a laudatory character, expressing 
entire approbation of what they had done, and perfect confidence in that 
which they intend todo, and may do hereafter (hear, hear” from the 
Marquis of Lansdowne). The noble marquis assents to that view of the mat- 
ter, and believes the tendency of my noble and learned triend’s speech 
was to approve of the foreigr policy of her Majesty’s government, and 
that my noble and learned friend entertains a most coufident opinion that 
the an icipations he has expressed on the subject will be verified by the 
production of the papers relating to that policy. I am sorry to dissipate 
so happy a delusion on the part of her Majesty’s ministers. There is no- 
thing more painful—there is nothing more irksome—than, after a very 
good joke bas been made, to find that there is some person of so obtuse 
an intellect that, that for the life and soul of him, he cannot make out the 
joke, and that somebody must afterwards labouriously explain the mat- 
ter to him, telling him,—“ why, sucha person meant so and so, and can 
you not see the joke? Do you not see that he was not in earnest?” (hear, 
hear.) A new light is thus made to break on the unfortunate inuocent 
who was the object of the joke, and he finds that what he took er grand 
seigneur, as a high compliment, was, in reality, a jest made at his expense, 
as every one except himself had at once perceived. It certainly appear » 
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to me that such was very much the character ot the observations address- 
ed by my noble and learned friend to her Majesty’s government on their 
foreign policy. And lm much mistaken if, when my noble and learned 
friend declares that he has no doubt that when these ge are produced 
we shall find that her Majesty’s government had, in all things, sedulous 
ly respected the obligations of treaties, sedulously and cautiously and 
scrupulously abstained from interfering in the slightest degree with the 
internal and domestic affuirs ot other countries—above all, that they had 
repudiated the idea of nationality and independence in Itaiy—that they 
had given no countenance to those persons who, putting forward the most 
unfvunded pretensions, sought to get rid of the most well-founded claims 
to dominion on the part of other powers, and especially that they had care- 
fully abstained from giving to our most ancient and most faithfal ally 
Austria the slightest reason for yt re that by one hair's breadth we 
had deviated from the observance of those obligations to which the faith 
of treaties, policy, justice, aud honour alike bound us—I am much mis- 
taken if my noble and learned friend bad not already in his mind anticipa- 
ted that surprise and dismay which | have no doubt be will most eloquent- 
ly express to your lordships on the production of those papers, when he 
flade that the course pursued by her Majesty’s government has in reality 
been materially at variance with that which at the present moment he 
states thathe presumes it impossible but that they must have adopted, 
My lords, for my own part, 1am most unwilling to interfere by any ob- 
servation of mine, and still more by any amendment, with that unanimity 
which I think, under ordinary circumstances, it is most desirable should 
vail, in tendering to the Throne, in answer to the Speech delivered 
By her Majesty, the expression of loyalty on our parts, and of a respect- 
ful reception of the recommendations and the observations which it may 
have pleased her Majesty to make. I must also observe, that it has been 
nerally the policy of all governments, and I should have thought it would 
in an especial manner have been the policy of a government which has 
been, as I think they must admit, treated with no ordinary forbearance 
during their tenure of office by their political ay re whome more 
than usual allowauce has been made for the difficulties in which they 
were placed, the magnitude of which we did not disguise from ourselves 
or from the country, and with regard to which we were free to admit that 
the whole of those difficulties were not of their owa creating—my lords, 
I should have thought that a government so situated would be careful 
to abstain in the speech which they advised the Crown to deliver from 
every statement which could provoke cavil, from every observation which 
could lead to controversy, and, above all, from every representation of 
the state of the country which could bear on the face of it the character 
of exaggeration or of a tendency to mislead. . 

My Lords, when [ louk to this speech, unsatisfactory as I find it from 
first to last, I can hardly discuver one passage in it which is not open to 
hostile commentary (hear, hear), or one statement which does not exag- 
gerate the fact which it professes to represent. I confess I am ata loss to 
arrive at the conclusions to which the Speech has come, with the prvn is>»s 
which ithaslaiddown. In my judgment, that Speech does greatly exag- 
gerate that which the government is pleased to consider, and that which 
my noble and learned friend has also described, the present prosperity of 
this country (hear, hear). I believe than there may be some trifling 
ameudment in the commercial prosperity of this country—I do believe 
that the state of the revenue is more promising than it was at the period 
of the commencement of the last session of parliament; but I confess I 
am at a loss to find what subject of congratulation there is in the state of 
our foreign relations, or of our domestic condition generally (hear). My 
lords, for the first time since I have had the honour of a seat in parliament 
it has not been in the power of her Most Gracious Majesty to introduce 
these words into her speech which are usually and ordinarily used on 
similar occasions—that she continues to receive those assurances of 
friendly relations from foreign powers which are the best guarantee for 
general peace (hear). I cordially concur in many paragraphs of that 
Sneech, particularly in that with respect to the tranquillity and loyalty of 
the people of this cou during the prevalence and continuance of the 
ials and vicissitadesto which other nations have been subjected. I re- 
joice that the government—for of course the Speech is the sentiment of 
the government—has thought proper to put such a paragraph therein, 
and that they should call upon your lordships—a call to which I know 
you will respond, and that you will cordially aid her Majesty to the ut- 
most of your power, in ‘ upholding the fabric of the constiiution, founded, 
as it ie, upon the principles of freedom aud justice” (hear). I am grate- 
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intervention of the British government which stopped the Neapolitan 
forces, aud prevented the army from prosecuting its progress. 1 trust, 
when all the papers connected with these transactions are laid before the 
house, it will be found that the honour of this country had come out free 
and unsullied. I hope that it will not be proved that the moral influence 
of this country was thrown into the scale with the insurgents ; and that 
no British officer would be so forgetful of his duty as to appear in public 
wearing the tricolour. I regretted to hear from the noble lord opposite 
(Lord Beaumont) an aspiration for such a phantom as the independence 
of Italy. I regretted to hear in this house such a sentiment as that the 
government of Austria towards the Milanese ought to be denounced. 
Placing the government of Austria upon its own merits alone, throughout 
Lombardy, it may challenge a comparison with the administration of any 
other government in Europe, however free or ditferent in its institutions. 
It is said in the Speech from the Throne, that “both inthe north and 
south of Eurepe, the contending parties have consented to a suspension 
of arms for the purpose of negotiating terms of peace.” Now, 1 would 
ask, who are the contending powers that have agreed to this? (hear, 
hear.) With regard to Denmark suspending hostilities under your direc- 
tion and control, this statement is not accurate. With regard to Austria 
it is undoubtedly false. With respect to other places, as far as I can see, 
no suspension of hostilities has taken place. But with regard to the ne- 
gociatious said to be pending relative to Austria, Lombardy, and Sar- 
dinia, | cannot conceive upon what principle or right you can interfere. 
What have you 'o negociate about between Austria and Lombardy ? 
(hear.) The King of Sardinia has been driven from those provinces 
which he invaded: are you going to carry your love of liberal principles 
so far now, when the success of Austria is complete, that you are about 
to negociate, God knows with whom or about what, and are ging to 
propose terms to parties who do not desire your interference? Does the 
King of Sardinia desire your interference ; does he desire your assist- 
ance ? (hear, bear.) He asks for nothing from you but to be let alone— 
he asks only that he may be allowed to settle his own dominions in his 
own way without your interference ; yet you turn round upon him, and 
say ‘No; we are going to negociate upon your affairs; we are going to 
interfere in your internal concerns ; we, with some other person or per- 
sons, are going to negociate, and we shall say whether the King of Naples 
shall retain a shadow of authority in his own dominions.” 

The King of Naples declares he will have nothing to do with your ne- 
gotiations. Will _ persist, ang will you decide the question without 
the consent of either of the parties most concerned? Are you going to 
lay down terms under which the King of Naples is to govern his own 
dominions? Are you going to say that Sicily shall be governed by its 
own laws—that she shall have only a native governor, and that she shall 
be garrisoned only by a Sicilian army? That you are ever going to ofler 
such presumptuous terms to your allies, [ for one eannot believe until I 
see it in oflicial documents. But suppose for a moment that you have 
offered your terms, whatever they may be, will you enforce those terms 
upon unwilling parties? Do you mean to compel the King of Naples to 
accept the terms which you may dictate to him, whether he will or no; 
and on the other hand, if the Sicilian insurgents refuse your terms, will 
you enforce those terms upon them with the strong hand? Why not in 
the first place leave them alone to settle their own affairs? Well, my 
lords, in my judgment the whole state of the foreign policy of the king- 
dom is in a most unsatisfactory state. No one foreign government are 
you in relations of friendship with—if you are not involved in quarrel 
with them, at all events an unfortunate feeling of distrust exists, and if it 
has not grown into a feeling of hostility, it is not due to your administra- 
tion of the foreign affairs of the country, but to the wise forbearance and 
good sense of the foreign governments. But true there is one govern 
ment, if goverument it can be called—there is one country—oue power 
with which | believe you are on friendly terms. I believe at this mo- 
ment you are on friendly terms with France—a country which I shall 
again say, as I have often doue before, [ look upon the maintenance of a 
good understanding with—I mean, my lords, that in my opivion a good 
understanding between this country and France is at all times, and espe- 
cially at the present moment, essential to the maintenance of the general 
peace of Europe; and whatever the government may be—and, my lords, 
I may have better hopes of a friendly alliance between the two countries 
under one government than I may entertain under another, but I do not 
consider this the time to enter into that question; but I say, under what- 
ever government France may at the moment be placed, I hold that it is 





ful, deeply grateiul, to her Majesty for another announcement in the ear- 
lier portion of her speech, in which she declares, not that she has received 
assurances of friendly relations from foreign powers, but that “ it is her 
constant desire to maintain with all foreign states the most friendly rela- 
tions.” Iam deeply grateful for that announcement, because it relieves 
my mind, as I hope it does the minds of your lordships, from the appre- 
hension that it was the desire of the ministers of the Crown to maintain 
the most unfriendly relations with other powers, in consequence of their 
constant, uncalied-for, and mischievous intermeddling in the affairs of 
every country in Europe (hear, hear). I ask her Majesty’s government 
with what goverrmeut in Europe could they rely with confidence as 
ssessing friendly relations with that government ? (hear). Could they 
080 wit vageed to Spain? (hear). You have most unwisely interfered 
with the internal affairs of that country, and for the offence of which you 
have been guilty your minister has been visited with the punishment of 
being ignominiously driven from Madrid. Yet the act of interference it- 
self was so offensive that no man could stand up and say the government 
were justified in repelling the insults or defending the offence. Do you 
entertain friendly relations with the King of Naples? (hear) Do you 
entertain friendly relations with the government of Austria? (hear, hear). 
Have you given the goverament of Austria reason to entertain friendly re- 
lations towards you ? (hear, hear). Have you reason to believe that that 
government does entertain friendly relations towards you ? (hear). Are 
you, are we, not the only power in Europe to which the government of 
Austria has not clguiied, through the medium of an ambassador, the ac- 
cession of the present emperor ? (hear). Has it not been said that the 
cause of that omission was the unfriendly attitude which this country has 
assumed towards the government of Austria? (hear). You were last 
year about to enter upon diplomatic relations with the see of Rome—do 
ner now entertain friendly relations with the Soveriegn of the Roman 
tates? Have you not created unfriendly relations with regard to Sar- 
dinia, with regard to portions of Italy, with regard to Rome, Naples, Si 
cily? Have you uot taken steps with regard to all these places calcu- 
lated to foment an underhand spirit of dissatisfaction and disorganization? 
(hear). In the courseot the last session of parliament I ventured to ex- 
— with every respect for the motives and amiable disposition of the 
ereign Pontiff, my doubts as to whether he was wise or far seeing in 
the march which he was then pursuing, or would be able to check the 
progress of that revolation to which, with the best and most praiseworthy 
lings, he was then giving rise. It was then said that that Sovereign 
would be able to stem any excess of public feeling in Rome, Naples, or 
Florence. What has been the result ot the encouragement which he has 
given to liberal institutions, visited aud supported as he was by the pre- 
sence of a special minister of her Britannic Majesty? Why, the conse- 
quence has been that the head of the Roman Catholic Church has been 
unable to stem the torrent of which he himself broke down the dam; 
he is now an exile from his dominions, and the entire control of any 
systematic government which may be now said to exist in the Papal States 
is placed inthe hands of the avowed advocate of a foul and atrocious 
murder (hear). 

What has been the result of your intervention in Naples and Sicily? 
(hear.) I wiil not follow the noble lord opposite (Lord Beaumont) into 
an historical account of the relations which subsisted between Sicily aud 
this country. I think if the noble lord had confined his research to a much 
later period than that to which he referred he would find that we did not 
deal in our treaties with Naples and Sicily as separate states, but consid- 
ered the King of the former as the King of the Two Sicilies, and in that 
respect alone do we know him (hear.) I asked the government last 

‘ear whether there was any intention of interfering in the affairs of Sici- 
owe the reply was not satisfactory. There was a very general belief 
at the British and French squadron would interfere to prevent the 
King of Naples trom recovering possession of his revolted kingdom. With 
to the plea of humanity put forward in her Majesty’s Speech as 
the cause of iuterference, it would have been much better to have pre- 
vented the sailing of that squadron at all, or not to have interfered at the 
time and in the manner we have done. The like has been the case in 
every country in which we have interfered, alternately giving encourage- 
ment and support to each of the contending parties, so that that party 
which professed liberal opinions, and that which advocated the views of 
government, each ia turu was led to believe that it might count upon the 
support or the neutrality of the British government (hear, hear) ; and 
the result has been, that each has been betrayed. The horrors of civil 
war have been aggravated in an intolerable degree by the conduct of the 
British government, and your reward has been that you are mistrusted 
and coudemned by both the parties which you have misled (hear, hear.) 
The unauthorised act of the British and French admirals it was which 
must bear the burden of the responsibility of the consequences of their 
interference when the struggle was nearly over at Messiua. It was the 


of the utmost importance that friendly relations should be maintained be- 
tween that government aud the government of this country. (Hear, 
hear.) But, my lords, how has this state of things been brought about ? 
Why by a cautious and prudent avoidence of any interference in the la 
ternal affairs of France (hear, hear)—by leaving France to settle the form 
of her own government. We had not interfered with France either by 
negotiation or advice. But, my lords, if we now have friendly relations 
with France, who, possessed of common sense, will dare to predict what 





may be the state of affairs in France in a month, in a week, nay, my 
lords, ina day? Who will say we shall be able to maintain amicable re- 
lations with France for any given period? Well, my lords, passing from 
that subject, what is the next statement which I find put into the Speech 
from the Throne by her Majesty’s ministers? Her Majesty says, ‘‘ That 
a rebellion of a formidable character has broken out in the Punjaub, and 
the Governor General of India has been compelled to assemble a con- 
siderable force, which is now engaged in military operations against the 
insurgents;” and then, with strange inconsistency, while they announce 
the rebellion in the Punjaub, they declare that “ the tranquillity of British 
India has not been aflected by these unprovoked disturbances.” Now, 
my lords, if | understand the English language, a rebellion is a rising, an 
outbreak of a people against the government of their legitimate ruler. 
But at the present moment the Punjaub is no portion of the British do- 
minions, and although it is true that there has been a rising in the Pun- 
jaub, it is not true that a rebellion has broken out in that country. I 
say, my lords, that a war has broken out there—a war of a formidable 
character has broken out in the Punjaub, and one which is, at this mo- 
ment, calling for not only the forces possessed by the East India Com. 
pany, but for an augmentation—a large augmentation of that aid which 
is usually furnished to the India Company by her Majesty’s service in the 
shape of military assistance. . 
Then, my lords, I shall call your attention very shortly to that para- 
ph which relates toIreland. The insurrection was put down, but the 
disatiection still exists, and it compels her Majesty with reluctance to 
call for a renewal of those large and stringent powers which the legisla- 
ture granted her last session. I know not whence my noble friend, who 
moved the address, found his reasons for congratulation upon the state of 
Ireland. It is true, as he said, that last year the storm was gathering ; 
the storm, not very formidable in its resuits, certainly did burst. The 
deluge has taken place, and it has been repressed by the strong arm of 
military force, and by nothing else (hear, hear); and I tell you, my lords, 
that the moment you reduce that military strength—the moment you re- 
duce your power to crush that spirit—the moment you take off from the 
ressure—that storm is ready to burst out again (hear, hear), for the spir- 
it of disaffection is still rife in that country. The Speech from the Throne 
authorizes me to say so much, and my own knowledge tells me that al- 
though an unsuccessful, a premature, and an impotent attempt at a great 
rebellion has been put down, it has been done without producing in the 
minds of the great body of the people of Ireland any degree of hopeless- 
ness, still less any sense of the criminality and guilt, of the rebellion 
(hear, hear). Then, again, you have had two or three of your colonies 
in astate of insurrection. In others there exists a spirit of desperation, 
arising from the treatment they have received (cheers), amounting now 
to discontent, and fast ripening into disaffection. With the colonies in 
such a state—with men’s minds nearly desperate from the want of any 
hope of relief—how can any man predict what may be the state of affairs 
ina very short period? Looking at Ireland in a state of avowed disattlec- 
tion—looking at the necessity which now exists for enforcing every ope- 
ration of the law, even the most ordinary processes between man and 
man, by the military, and by the military force alune—with war in India 
and insurrection in the colonies, yet the government have the confidence 
to place in the mouth of the Sovereign, the astounding declaration that 
the aspect of affuirs justifies a large reduction in the estimates of the year. 
My lords, in my opinion, it is not the aspect of affairs abroad, nor the as- 
pect of affairs in the colonies, nor the aspect of affairs in Ireland, which 
has caused the estimates to be reduced—no, my lords, it is the aspect 
of affairs in another and very different sense; I believe it is, that they 
have been ordered to be made by a power which the government dare 
not withstand (hear, hear). I have no doubt, my lords, that reductions 
may be effected in some of the civil departments of the army, in the civil 
department of the ordnance, and in the civil affairs of the navy ; and 
large reductions might be effected by a preper system of checking the 
payment of wages in the dockyards, and looking after the great abuses 
of the dockyards. But, my lords, no man in the dockyards should have 
the privilege of voting for the return of members to parliament (hear, 
hear). ‘Ibat is not my opinion alone, my lords, I have heard the objec- 
tion urged often by admirals, and others well acquainted with naval! af- 
fairs. {I have been frequently told that so long as that privilege was con- 








tinued to the workmen in the dockyards, it was impossible ever to obtain 
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vod work trom them. Bat, my ‘ords, whatever reductions may be safe- 
y etfected, in God’s name let them be made, and we shoil not only com- 
mend you for making them, but we may probably express our surprise 
that such acourse of proceeding has been so long delayed ; however, we 
shal! give you our hearty support. But when the couutry is in such a 
state us to require to have all its powees at hand and in readiness, I for 
oue cannot concur with those who seemed to think it is a wise economy 
largely to reduce our establishments, although probably it may be a po- 
litic economy. 

It is also announced by her Majesty’s government that it is their in- 
tention to take some steps with regard to the relief of the poor in Ire- 
land. A more important or a more difficult question cannot engage the 
atteution either of her Majesty's government or of the legislature. If I 
understand the purpose of the governmeut, it is to make that subject a 
matter of further inquiry If it be the intention of the government to 
appoint a committee of either or both houses—if they inteuded uspecially 
to appuiut a committee of this house, and lay before that committee a 
clear and distinct statement of their views for the amendment of the 
law, and the details of the law to which they would invite the attention 
of all parties, I shall bave no objection to such a course of proceeding, 
and I am sure there will be no lukewarmness, no partiality shown in the 
investigation of the subject on either side of the house. But if the in- 
tention of the goveruiment be to throw the consideration of the question 
loose upon parliament, to make no statement of their intentions, I must 
enter my protest against such a proceeding. Considering the powers of 
a brench of the government instituted expressly for the purpote of work- 
ing the poor law—seeing that we have a Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
who, | am glad to have the opportunity of saying, is always anxious pro- 
perly to discha: ge theduty of his high statioa—one whois always acces- 
sible to men of all parties, and consequently enjoyed peculiar advantages 
of obtaining knowledge and advice upon so importaut a subject frem 
men of all parties—if such a question is to be thrown loose upon parlia- 
ment and the inquiry of a committee, I shall say her Majesty's govern- 
ment shrink from the proper responsibility attaching to a government, 
and do not properly perform the duty which they owe to their countr 
and their Queen. The Speech from the Throne also. calls your lord- 
ships’ attention to the “ restrictions imposed upon commerce by the nav- 
igation laws,” as they are pleased to phrase it. I do not intend, my 
lords, to enter now upon that question, not because [ consider it of se- 
condary or of trifling importance, but because of the great peacemaker, 
“if,” in which it is proposed te address her Majesty. ‘As the address 
says, “if it can be shown that these laws are iu whole or in part uane- 
cessary for the maintenance of our maritime power,” or that they “ fetter 
trade and industry,” L for one shall be pertectly ready and willing to re- 
peal or modify them. With the “if” Lam quite prepared to agree to 
the auswer to the Speech which we proposed; but I cannot do 60 with- 
out declaring my fixed opinion, founded upon all the iuquiries 1 have 
been able to make, und I have given the subject the patient attention 
which its importance demands, as being entirely contrary to the allega- 
tions of the Speech as put into the mouth of her Majesty by the govern- 
ment. My firm belief is, that the navigation laws are iudispensable for 
the maintenance of your maritime property, and that they do not impede 
commerce, or for a moment interfere with the mercantile supremacy of 
this country. 

1 have now done, my lords, with those topics, and I am content to al- 
low them to pass, not thinking my ¢cuty as a peer of parliament requires 
me to propose any amendmentuponthem. But, my lords, the paragraph 
which follows appears to me to give so exaggerated and so erroneous a 
a view uponan important subject, and as I think that there should be 
laid before the country a clear knowledge of the views of parliament, re- 
luctant as [may be to disturb the unanimity of your lordships, I feel it 
my duty to offer to your lordships’ consideration an addition to the Ad- 
dress in the shape of an amendment. My lords, | cannot agree in the 
Speech of her Majesty’s ministers, that great satisfaction ought to be felt 
in the reviving commerce of the country trom the shocks of 1847. Icannot 
join in the answer thanking her Majesty for such a communication; 1 
cannot say that that statement conveys an accurate and fair statement of 
the condition of the commercial and manufacturing interests of the coun- 
try. No doubt the panic of November, 1847, has passed away, but any 
oue is strangely mistaken who fancies that the eflect of that panic has 
yet passed uway, or that the state of the country is prosperous. As to 
the finances, my lords, the Speech congratulates you upon a progressive 
amendment of the revenue. I deny thut there hus been any progressive 
amendment of the revenue—it has not been progressive. I say, my 
lorda, it has been immediate, and within a limited period. I say it has 
arise’ from one cause, and that you are now about to sweep that cause 
away. I find that the revenue of the last year—1I am speaking now of 
the ordinary revenue of the country—exceeded by 900,000/. the revenue 
of the preceding year. There is an excess of revenue for customs to the 
amount of 900,0002., but there is a falling off in other branches. There is 
an apparent increase in the excise to the amount of 1,100,000., but [ ap- 
prehend that is in consequence of the transfer to that department of stamps 
and taxes. But the amount of surplus of progressive revenue is, so far as 
I cam judge, within a very limited sum, the precise amount it was in 1847, 
when so much suffering and distress existed. The difference is that which 
arises from the duty on corn; and you, meaning to support your views 
of progressive improvement of revenue, are this day about to cut off the 
very source from which you derive this revenue (hear, hear.) My lords, 
there is another matter, which, although the item it relates to is small, 
yetitis by no means unimportant. I allude to the article of property 
tax. I find that there has been a diminution in the property tax during 
the last year, to the amount of 103 000/.—that quarter by quarter, in 
1848, the property tax diminished, until it reached that amount. Now, 
my lords, I think I am right in saying that every diminution under the 
head of property tax, is an indication of the loss of capital upon which 
that tax is levied (hear, hear.) And this diminution of 103,000/. indicates 
a loss or destruction of British capital, in 1848, to the amount of nearly 
3,500,0002. (Hear, hear.) 

My lords, I cannot see that her Majesty’s government have any reason 
to boast of the prosperous condition of our manufactures. I find by 
the papers on the table, which are periodically published by the Board 
of Trade, that the exports of our chief manufactures during eleven 
months of the last year as compared with eleven mouths of the year 
preceding, had considerably diminished. I will take six of the leadin 
articles we manufacture—cottons, woollens, linens, silks, hardware, an 
eurthenware—and I find that instead of there being an improvement in 
those branches of trade, there was a diminution in the value of the ex- 
ports of the articles, as compared with 1847, to the extent of 4,000,0002., 
and as compared with 1846, a diminution of 5,200,0002. These exports 
had fallen from 37,000,0007. in 1846, to 32,000,000/. and a fraction in 1848 

(hear, bear). There is another important fuct which is likewise an indi- 
cation that our manufacturing and commercial conditions are not quite so 
prosperous as has been represented—I allude to the amount of deposits 
in the savings banks. I have conversed lately with several noble lords 
and gentlemen connected with different — of the country, and from 
one and all I heard, without exception, that the withdrawal ot deposits 
during the last year exceeded considerably the withdrawal of the year 
preceding (hear, hear); and I find that in the great manufacturing town 
of Manchester, the excess of withdrawals over deposits in 1848 amounted 
to between 40,0002. and 50,0002. (hear, hear). So much for your boasted 
manufacturing prosperity (hear, hear). My lords, I have entered into 
these details because I teel very strongly that the whole tone and general 
character of her Majesty’s Speech, especially those parts of it which refer 
to the manufacturing interests and financial position of the country, are 
not warranted by the facts of the case (hear, hear). 

May lords, it certainly does appear to me rather strange, that her Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, who are usually considered responsibie for | Speech 
delivered from the Throne, and who profess to have regard to the social 
condition of this country—it does appear to me rather strange—whether 
it arises from indifference, or that the subject is unworthy of their notice, 
I cannot pretend to say—that they shuuld pass by interests which, to say 
the least of them, do not yieldin magnitude or importance to commerce 
or manufactures—I mean our agricultural and colonial interests (bear, 
hear). Go where you will, go to what authority you please, and the fact 
will not be denied—it will not be denied even 4 her Majesty's ministers 
—that ihose interests are at the present moment labouring under deep 
and serious depression (hear, hear). Why then, lask, do you not take 
notice of those which are the great fundamental imterests of every coun- 
try, but especially of a great maritime country like England? (hear, 
hear). Why do you not express that which you cannot but feel with 
regard to those interests, instead of passing them by with contemptuous and 
indifferent silence ? (hear, hear). My lords, I fear that the recent meas- 
uree of the government are going far to perpetuate and to increase the 
distress which unhappily prevails amongst those connected with agricul- 
ture and the colonies (hear, hear). My belief is, that we have entered 
upon a mistaken course of policy (bear); aud although my noble and 
learned friend (Lord Brougham) supported the unhappy cora law, I am 
rejoiced that the landed interest and the colonies are now about to yeopive 
his powerful aid in advocating their just cause. That their claims ¢e- 
serve considerstion, appear from my noble and learned friend’s honest 
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They only ask for justice, and I consider that it would be | 
honourable, nor safe, to avail themselves of any 
guconstitutional means to obtainit (bear). With no less gontidance Cee 
a conviction of the truth of my own opinion, I profess myself not to 1e 
advocate of unnecessary restrictions upon Commerce, but Tam thes ad 
promising aparentof the one-sided , bastard free-trade policy noe a nih 
introduced by her Majesty’s government—a policy the effect —" - 
while it benefits foreiguers, proves detrimental to the British producers. | 
My lords, I consider it to be wise to give protection where posers. ~ | 
due. I am not favourable to prohibitory duties; but I maintain t - i 
is necessury to give to our fellow-countrymen that amount of protection 
which is necessary to counterbalance any disadvantages which may grise 
from the admission of foreign produce. I hear men say that the ron 9 
ple of free-trade is now adopt d, and that it must be followed out,—bu , 
will not cousent to take it as a fait accompli; and that peas Ne 
British industry must be altogether abandoned. 7 am strengthene : y 
the experience of each succeeding day in the couviction that this coun ry 
cannot prosper without protection. The principle of free trade, it is at , 
has been adopted, but the originators of it are attempting to oe wd 
deisgns—their mischieyous desigus—to a still greater extent. twee 
succeeded in their first attack, they now think they have obtained a lever 
by which they can uproot the whole foundation of the constitution. Bat, 
my lords, I trust that their machinations will be defeated, and I have 
eat coufidence that prosperity will soon be restored to the landed and 
country. When I speak of the landed interest I | 
try gentlemen. but the farmers and the labourers. 
must retrace the steps you have taken, and 
return to the principle of protection. It is not only my own conviction 
that it would be wise to return to that principle, butitis a principle 
which I believe the feeling of the people of this country will compel you 
to return to, and that very shortly (hear, hear). 
With the views I have expressed I think it hardly necessary to waste 
your lordships’ time by entering into any statistical details for the pur- 
ose of showing that the agricultural interest is in a state of great depres. 
sion. It has been lately said by a nobie friend ot mine that the wheat 
crop forms a very small proportion of the British farmer’s produce. 
Perhaps that may be true; but thanks to the legislature it has been still 
further diminished within the last year ortwo. Daring the debate ou 
the corn law, I stated that free trade would reduce the price of corn to 
45s. a quarter, and that, taking one year with another, about 4,000,000 
of quarters would be annually introduced. It so happens that the price 
1s pow 45s. and a fraction. With such prices] submit that it is quite 
impossible that the agriculture of this country can be carried on with 
profit to the farmer, and any loss that occurs must fall upon the labourers 
and every other party conuected with the cultivation of the svil. But 
notwithstanding these lew prices, | will ask you whether there is not at 
the present moment a greater amount of Vagrancy aud mendicancy, and a} 
larger number of able-bodied poor living upon the puor-rates than during | 
any previous year, and whether those rates, which bear almost exclu- 
sively upon the land, are not intolerable ? ( Heer.) Then, if this is the 
case, is it, | ask, honest to sink the fact? (Hear.) Believing that you 
have given the Speech an erroneous colouring, and omitted or passed by 
important interests, I feel it to be my duty to submit for your lordships | 
approval, with the view of correcting the statement in the Address, and 
of giving a more correct picture of what I consider to be the real state 
of affairs, the introduction into the Address in reply to her Majesty's 
Speech of the following words, at the conclusion of the paragraph with | 
respect to the revenue ;—“ We regret, however, to be compelled humbly | 
to represent to your Majesty that your Majesty's relations with foreiga 
powers, the state of the revenue, and the condition of the commercial! | 
and mauufactuiing interests of this country, are not such as to entitle us 
to address you in the language of congratulation; and that a large portion | 





colonial interests of the 
mean not only the coun 
In order to this, however, you 








of the agricultural and colonial interests of the empire are labouring un.- | of the day, 


der a state of progressive depression calculated to excite serious appre- 
hensions and anxieties.” (Cheers.) 
The Marquis of Lansdowne, in a speech of cousiderable length, de- 
fended the Miuisterial policy, which was again warmly attacked by the 
Duke of Richmond. Their lordships then divided on the amendment of 
Lord Stanley, when the numbers were, for the amendment, 50; against 
2 52: majority for Ministers, 2. Their lordships then adjourned till Mon- 
ay. 
‘ House of Commons, Thursday, Feb. 1. 
The address to her Majesty was moved by Lord H. Vane, and seconded 
by Mr. Bunbary. Mr. D’[sraeli criticised the policy of Ministers as Lord 
Stanley had done in the House of Lords, and moved an amendment, de- 
claving that neither our relations with foreiga powers nor the state of the 
revenue, manufactures, or commerce were subjects of congratulation. Mr. 
H. Grattan rose to propose an amendment of the paragraph relating to Ire- 
land. He urged the neceasity of repealing the Irish Poor-law, stigmatized 
the proposition for continuing the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act, and 
denied that there had been any insurrection in Irelaud. The purport of 
his amendment was to pledge Parliament to remedy the distressess of the 


Irish people. This amendment was seconded by Mr. J. O’ Connell ina 
speech condemuing the Irish policy of Government. After a short speech 


from Mr. Fagan also upon Irish topics, Lord J. Russell rose. Withrespect 
to Ireland he begged the house to suspend its opinion until that subject 
should, as it would shortly, come on for specific discussiou. The powers 
he proposed to ask were not against Ireland, but for the protection of the 
wealdlepeesd ; and, with respect to the Irish Poor-law, his intention was 
to propose that its operation should be inquired iuto by a committee. The 
noble lord then replied to the observations of Mr. D'Israeli. Mr. Hume 
complained that nothing was said of the inequality of taxation. The 
hon. member then denounced what he termed the disgraceful and arbi- 
trary proceedings in our colonies, which he wondered had not driven 
them to desperation. The house divided upon Mr. Grattan’s amendment, 
when the numbers were, for the original motion, 200; for the amend- 
ment, 12: majority, 188. On the motion of Mr. Stafford the debate upon 
the other amendment was adjourned till the following day. 
Friday.—The debate on the Address was resumed. Mr. Stafford 
supported the Amendment, and advocated a return to a moderate sys- 
tem of import duties, not merely for the sake of protection, but as a 
necessary means of keeping up our establishments. Sir W. Somerville, 
Sir J. Walsh, Mr. M. Milnes, Lord Mandeville, Mr. Horseman, Mr. Scott, 
Sir De Lacy Evans, Captain Harris, Mr. Cochrane, and Mr. Bankes ad- 
dressed the lho.se, the Opposition speakers finding fault with the foreigu 
and colonial policy of the Cabinet. No member rising for some seconds, 
a division was loudly called for, when Mr. Urquhart rose amidst a storm 
of “ Oh’s!”” which, however, soon subsided, and the hon. member was 
listened to for halt-an-hour, whilst he spoke upon various points of our 
foreign policy, more particularly relating to Sicily and Naples. Lord Pal- 
merston said that the real meaning of the amendment and the real object 
of the movers was to record their opinion against the doctrines of tree 
trade and the repeal of the Corn-laws, and to trick the house into giving 
an opinion on the preteuce of an amendment to an address. The noble 
lord justified the generality of the terms employed in the speech and the 
address; at the same time he insisted that our foreign policy, which had 
succeeded in maintaining peace, did afford matter of congratulation. The 
noble lord explained the principles upon which our intercourse with 
France had been conducted, bearing testimony to the good faith and pa- 
cific disposition of the different Governments of that country since Febra- 
ary, 1848. He claimed credit for the success of the mediatious of the 
British Government between various foreign states ; he showed the difli- 
culties which beset our mediation between Denmark and Germany, aud 
detailed the circumstances attending our mediation in respect to Austrian 
Lombardy, ‘aud bet ween Naples and Sicily. Hedenied that any instruc- 
tons had been given to Admiral Parker to stop the expedition to Sicily ; 
atthe enormities committed by the Neapolitans revolted the English 
and French commanders, who, on their own responsibility, prevented 
those atrocious proceedings, and he hoped thatinterference would lead to 
an honourable adjustment between Naples and Sicily. Yet the Govern- 
Ment were to be condemned for their foreign policy before the papers 
Were ervgy oe perhaps because it was eaported that if the papers were 
Waited for they ace vindicate the Ministers. With respect to the 
Spanish insult, he was not prepared to goto war with Spain on that ac- 
count. Addressing himself, then, to the observations of Mr. Horseman, 
whose curiosity to study the dispatches of the Foreign-office had been 
baulked, he reminded him that the conduct of foreign negotiations be- 
Onged to the Crown, not to the House of Commons, and to subject them 
to publicity and to a popular assembly would be the surest way to ren- 
€r a rupture unavoidable. The Ministers stood before the house as the 
Promoters of peace, who had assiduously laboured to prevent war ; they 
Were accused by the advocates of war; aud he appealed to the house to 
decide between them. The Marquis of Granby moved the adjournment 
ofthe debate. Lord J Russell declared, amidst loud cheers, that he would 
take the sense of the house on that motion. After a shortdiscussion be- 
tween Mr. Herries, Lord J. Russell, and the Marquis of Granby, the 
house divided, wheu the numbers were, for the adjournment, 80 ; against 
at, 221; majority, 141. Mr. D’Israeli thereupon withdrew his amend- 
ment, the original motion was agreed to, and after some further business 
of a routine kind, the house adjourned till Monday. 
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and Mr. Nimmo are in the South and West, also collecting for us. 


ifax by the Europa, Canard steamer of the 10th ult. 
this port on Saturday morning, and the various details of the intelligence 
she brings will be found under the usual head. The opening of Parlia- 
ment by the Queen gave occasion for a more than usual display of loyalty, 
called forth undoubtedly by the peculiar position of public affairs in so 


outthe walls of Parliament, equally with the mind and intelligence with- 
in it, are loud on all occasions in their demonstrations of attachment to 
the throne and constitution of Great Britain. 
side the Atlantic, who for twelve months past have been fondly predicting 


Her Majesty’s speech announces in the usual strain of alternate regret 
aud congratulation, a variety of facts with which the public were already 
familiar. There are but three topics alluded to, from which any inkling of 
ministerial intentions might be gathered. 
pension of the Habeas Corpus act in Ireland ; and the almost unanimous vote 
on the first reading of the bill for this measure, 221 to18, shows the general 
impression of its necessity for the public welfare in Ireland. We sincere- 
ly trust that this necessity may not long continue, and are inclined to think 


dom to demagogues and empirics. 
allusion to the Repeal of the Navigation Laws, once summarily cond emn- 
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In our last impression we gave the heads of the news brought to Hal- 
The vessel reached 


many other parts of Europe. The bone and sinew of the country with- 


Even the croakers on this 


a revolution in England, are fain to acknowledge that the end is uot yet. 


The first is the continued sus- 


that the Irish people are beginning to emancipate themselves from thral- 
The secoud topic worth notice is the 


ed; now the phrase is emasculated into repeal or modification, and even 
this recommendation qualified with an if. The trath is, that the voice of 
the country has not cried for this change, and we cannot therefore look 
with complacency upon measures that may place in jeopardy our naval 
supremacy—that main source of our insular strength. Lord John has 
laid a rash hand upon the ark, as it were, of our safety; and we believe 
he has done it, not from his own honest convictions of benefit likely to 
accrue to anybody, but in obedience to the dictates of certain of his po- 
litical taskmasters. They probably press upon his lordship’s reluctant 
notice the Navigation Laws and Finance, and gladly will he entangle 
them in a hard conflict on the former, if the latter question can be staved 
off or compromised. Rather than run the risk of certaia embarrassment 
to the government, which must occur if financial reform become the cry 





he will take the chance of the vague, indefinite ills that may 
await us, if the wooden walls of old England should be unmanned by the 
reduction of her carrying trade. 

The third topic worth notice, is one of vast importance to a people 


| heavily taxed, and suffering from a long continued depression of trade 


and commerce. There are very many who will consider it the most im- 
portant of the whole, and wonder that the Prime Minister of the Crown 
should have announced it in such dry, curt terms, condensed into the 
shortest paragraph of the Royal Speech, “The present aspect of affairs 
has enabled me to make large reductions on the estimates of last year.’’ 
Whilst the expresions, “gratification,” “satisfactory,” “ more encou raging,” 
“pride and thankfulness,” are seized upon at the smallest opening for 
their use, Lord John had none such to spare, he could not ia fact request 
Her Majesty to congratulate her Parliament upon the prospect of large re- 
trenchment in the public expenditure and a consequent lightening of the 
public burdens. Was his Lordship dubious of the “aspect of affairs,” 
inwardly sighing at the possibility of diminished Goverament patronage, 
or consciously insincere in announcing the reductions as large ? 

Notwithstanding the numerical and commercial importance, the dis- 
tresses and the loyalty of Her Majesty’s Colonies, they are not flattered 
with a passing allusion. It would, indeed, have been difficult to make 
one. 

That something is to be done in the way of amendment and attention 
of the Irish Poor Law is also foreshadowed from the Throne. We have 
no doubt that Lord John Russell will have the greatest pleasure in advis- 
ing Her Majesty to give her “ cordial assent” to any measure by which 
the condition of the people may be improved. Such an intimation was, 
however, scarcely necessary, not being coupled with any definite recom- 
mendation or proposal. 

[t will be seen that the address in auswer to, and an echo, as usual, of 
the Roya! Speech very nearly miscarried in the House of Lords, a ma- 
jority of two only for the Government being the result of a vote. Lord 
Stanley led the opposition ; and we give his speech entire, as it is an op. 
position manifesto. Mr. Disraeli, in the Commons, assumed the conduct 
of an amendment similar to Lord Stanley’s, with more brilliant eloquence, 
but with different result. He was forced to withdraw it, his party on an 
incidental question of adjournment telling only 80 votes against 221 Min- 
isterial. Mr. Disraeli, whose speech we should have given but for its 
extreme length, paid a passing tribute to the memory of Lord George 
Bentinck, as did Lord John Russell to that of Mr. Charles Buller. 

Mr. Disraeli, who appears to have succeeded the late Lord as leader of 
the Protectionists in the lower House, lacks the business tact, the untir- 
ing energy, the straightforward purposes, and the personal iufluence of 
his predecessor, though he far surpasses him asa speaker. Sir Robert 
Peel took no part in the debate. 

A proposition to limit speeches to one hour, incidentally introduced by 
Mr. M. Gibson, receivedastrong vote 62 to 96, although opposed by Lord 
J. Russell and Sir R. Peel. This vote probably ensures its becoming the 
rule of the house before a very distant date. All the speakers on the oc- 
casion promised retrenchment in this matter of the lungs. 

The intelligence from India is from Bombay, January 3d, and brings 
accounts from the seat of war to Dec. 21. No events of importance had 
occurred, save the arrival of the Bombay column before Mooltan on the 
2ist of Dec., raising the British force from 7,500 to 15,000 men. On 
Christmas day it was expected that the long delayed attack on Mooltan 
would take place. The Sikhs retreating in admirable order before Sir 
Joseph Thackwell have entrenched themselves about fourteen miles 
from his camp, where he has been joined by Lord Gough. No further 
movements of importance have taken place, and there is a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction at home with Lord Gough’s inactivity. A report is current 
that he will be superseded by one of the Napiers; and Sir George is 
designated, since Sir Charles, the hero of Scinde, is not on good terms 
with the India House. 

Vancouver’s Island, notwithstanding the opposition made to the grant, 
has been formally ceded by the British Government to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. It does not appear, however, that the ostensible purpose of 
the Company is to retain it as a close preserve or hunting ground. A late 
number of the Times thus speaks of the arrangements entered into with 
the avowed object of colonizing. Whether this paraphernalia of a Go- 








vernment and a legislature, and the advantages held out to settlers be a 





mere blind, we cannot say. The Company may possibly be about to 
turn over a new leaf. 

The grant of Vancouver's Island to the Hudson's Bay Company, and 
the plans for its immediate colonisation, have been advertised. The 
stipulation made by the Government is, that settlements shall be forth- 
with formed, and that all profits from soles of land or the working of 
minerals beyond 10 per cent, shall be applied towards the colonisation 
and improvement of the Island. The terms presented to emigrants by 
the company are analogous to what have been proposed in other in- 
stances, with the exception that the great advantage is offered of grants 
of land as small as 20 acres. The company retain the right to all miner- 
als that may be found; but coal, where it is discovered on the land of a 
settler, may be worked by him at a royalty of 2s. Gd. perton. There is 
to be a governor and a council of seven members appointed by the 
Crown, together with a House ef Assembly, elected by the inhabitants 
20 acres of land being the electoral qualification), and the legislature 
thus constituted will have full power to impose taxes and to regulate the 
affairs of the Island. The ports and harbours are to be free to all na- 
tions. 

It will be some time yet before the company can be in possession of a 
general survey of the island, but, meanwhile, they have established a 
eettlement at its southern end, to which their station from the Columbia 
River will be removed, and where the climate, as far as it is known, is 
very similar to that of England ; the soil also being admirably adapted, 
it is believed, for every kind of grain grown in this country. Such arrange- 
ments as may be made for the conveyance of settlers, will, it is presum- 
ed, both as regards time and expense, depend upon the number of a 
plicants. It is estimated, however, that about £20 may probably be the 
cost for each passenger. 


We again caution oar readers against crediting the current ramour that 
emigration from England to California is going forward on an extensive 
scale. An examination of our files of papers warrants us in asserting that 
it is a small affair, and even the few bubble companies, advertised in the 
journals we received a fortnight ago, appear to have met their legiti- 
mate fate, and exploded. 

Canapva.—There are times and seasons when the cup of iadignation 
boils over; and such seems to be the case at present with our good friends 
across the border. Nor is it without reason. Not contented with obliv- 
ion, pardon, promotion, and patronage, liberally dealt out to those who 
participated in the rebellionof 1837-8, the ultra liberal Canadian ministry 
proposes to compensate the rebels for losses sustained through their own 
guilt. Just as well, ifa drunken man set his house on fire, might an In- 
surance Company volunteer him compensation. The reason for the 
adoption of this measure by the government, to v;-hich our Montreal cor- 
respondent adverts as one of the reports current, is a marvellously pitiful 
excuse. The government, on dit, advocates an unjust and unwarranta- 
ble proposal, insulting to the loyal inhabitants of the colony, because for- 
sooth, if they do not, the matter may be taken up by Mr. Papineau, and 
a schism be created amongst their supporters! We are right glad to see, 
however, that the British party are coming out in their strength, and 
trust that they will speak so plainly and so lustily, that the ministry will 
either be compelled to retrace their steps, or that Lord, Elgin will feel 
himself bound to dissolve the Assembly, and put the question fairly at 

issue before the people. The most flagrant rebels in 1837-8 were nei- 
ther convicted, nor transported—they escaped. The honest indignation of 
the Loyalists may well be aroused, when they are called upon to com- 
pensate those whose timely flight alone saved them from conviction. No 
special pleading about inquisitorial investigations can hood-wink the Ca- 
nadians on this point. Certain men were rebels, or they were not. If 
they were, directly or indirectly, they cannot claim one farthing for their 
losses, and the Loyalists say they shall not have it. If this monstrous 
proposition be forced through the Legislature, aud not vetoed by the 
Governor-General, we fear, with our correspondent, that much trouble 
will ensue, 

General Zachary Taylor, the President Elect, reached Washington on 
Friday ast, aud was received with a tumultuous demonstration of popular 
good will. The seat of Government has naturally been in a fever of ex- 
citement during the week, and the usual hurrying of measures through 
the few last days of the Session of Congress, and the speculations as to the 
new Cabinet have made Washington news of more than usual importance. 
At this time, Friday afternoon, the following appointments, in addition to 
Mr. Clayton's, are currently believed to have taken place: 

Wm. M. Meredith, of Penn................Secretary of Treasury. 

W. B. Preston, of Vic. ..eeas.-....-.------Attorney General. 

Thomas H. Ewing, of Ono aeee+eeeee-lost-Master General. 

We, ce WPWW Ee, OF US... cit. cua coos sone Secretary of War. 

Abbott Lawrence, of Mass...... Do. of the Navy. 

Up to nine o’clock on Tharsday night no bill for the Government of 
California had passed both branches of the Legislature. The Senate had 

indeed adopted a clause in an appropriation bill providing for the tem- 
porary exercise in that region of the United States laws, so far as applic- 
able, aud the House had passed a bill for extending Territorial Govern- 
ment to California, but it appears uncertain whether either Chamber 
will adopt the other’s proposition, and California may be left to the 
chances of self government. The project for Canadian reciprocal inter- 
change will probably be shelved ; and the creation of a Home Depart- 
ment may also lie over indefinitely. Nevertheless, an enormous amount 
of Congressional business is generally despatched at the last moment, 
an Lit is difficult to guess what may or may not be done, 














Catirornia.—The exports to the gold diggings continue—so do the 
imports from them. The former are numerous, in men, ready made 
houses, provisions, commercial ventures, and Yankee “ notions’’—the lat- 
ter are principally in expectations. An exception however occurs here 
and there, and a live man who returns safe and sound from the interest- 
ing region with a pocket-full of the “dust” is caught up, and paraded as 
one of the legitimate lions of the day. Last week it was a Mr. Atherton 
who very considerately did his best to satisfy public curiosity in the city 
of New York. This week Boston has the call, through a Captain Phelps, 
late of the barque Moscow, who reached that city from California via Pana- 
ma, on Saturday last, aad has long ere now been heralded to faine through 
the manifold journals of the Union. His testimony is well worth perusal $ 
and though unavoidably late in the field, we cannot do less than pat it on 
record. It has moreover an impartial air. It was thus given in the co- 
lumnus of the Boston Traveller: —~ 


Capt. P. brings a quantity of the gold, in grains, in scales, and in lamps 
—the largest of the latter weighing about an ounce and a half. | The 
amount of gold brought by him has been much overrated in the pablished 
accounts, though he brings a considerab!« quautity—much less, however. 
than the lowest amount stated ($38,000. ) : 

As Capt. P. worked personally at the mines, which we believe was not 
the case with Mr. Atherton, his experience ot the minutie of the gold digging 
there is considerable. In the first place, as to the pieces of gold that have 
been reported to be found, he says the largest piece that bes seen is in 
the possession of Mr. Mellus, and weighs but six ounces. He had heard 
numerous stories at the mines of large pieces being found ; but in every 
instance where they were investigated, they turn out to be Salse, or greatly ex- 
aggerated. Oue mah was reported to have found a piece weighing several 
pounds ; he went to see him, and found that its weight was only two 
ounces, aud that it was the proceeds of an entire day’s work. 

As to the stories that the diggers were many of them averaging $150 
per day, he thinks that those that have done the best, have not obtained 
more than $3000 during the entire digging season. The hours of work 
were from tive to ten hours perday. Formerly, the Indians were willin 
to work fur a trifle, but they have since become better acquainted with 
the value of their toil. They are principally the remuints of tribes, and 
not formidable. 

But oue case of disorder occurred before Capt. P. left. It was that of a 
negro, who insulted a Mormon woman. The people turned out, caught 
the negro, tied him to atree, gave hima good lashing, and then turned 
him lovge, with a threat of a rifle ball ifhe misbehaved again. 
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The inhabitants of California, Capt. P. says, are anxious to maintain 
order ; but they can hardly do itany other way than by Lynch law, ua- 
ti] some regular government is established. 

When several companies of Col. Mason's regiment deserted to the 
mines, a file of soldiers were sent after them, who in their turn deserted. 
Col. Mason then started with a file of dragoons, called the miners togeth- 
er, and told them thatif they expected the countenance of the govern- 
ment, they must help him to arrest deserters. To this they replied, that 
if there were any refugees from justice among them, they were willing to 
turn out and help arrest them, but their time was too precious to be oc- 
cupied in raning after deserters. After this, Col. Mason was glad to get 
back with half of his dragoons. 

Agriculture has been so totally neglected, that a man who had a field 
containing 15,000 bushels of wheat, could not get it harvested, though he 
offered half the products, and was obliged to let his cattle eat it. Wo- 
men and children, as well as their husbands and fathers, had become 

ld diggers. Capt. Phelps’s opinion as to the success of expeditious 
Saily starting from this country, is that it will depend upou the manner 
of their organization. There is no doubt, he says, of there being consider- 
able quantities of gold in California, but there is gross exaggeration in the 
matter. 


Letters had appeared in the papers from persons who had no existence in 
California, and in respect to vessels that had never been there. 


We have already had our laugh at the California literati ; but the Cap- 
tain attacks them vigorously. It will soon become necessary for that 
ubiquitous gentleman, “ our correspondent,” to publish his credentials at 
the head of his California despatches. 

Another letter, not dated from San Francisco, but from the high road 
to it, has also attracted considerable notice. It is as follows :— 

Panama, January 19th, 1849. 
To W. Nelson, Esq., U. 8S. Consul at Panama. 

Sir~ The laws of the United States inflict the penalty of fine and im- 
prisonmeat on trespassers on the public lands. As nothing can be more 
unreasonable or unjust than the conduct pursued by persons not citizens 
of the United States, who are flocking from all parts to search for and 

‘earry off gold from the lands belonging to the United States in California; 
and as such conduct is in direct violation of law, it will become my duty, 
immediately on my arrival there, to put these laws in force, and to pre- 
vent their infraction in fature, by punishing, with the penalties provided 
by law, those who offend. j 

As these laws are probably not known to many who are about starting 
to California, it would be well to make it publicly known that there are 
such laws in existeuce, and that they will be in future enforced against 
all persons, not citizens of the United States, who shall commit any tres- 
pass on the lands of the United States in California. - 

Your position as Consul here, being in communication with our Con- 
sals on the coast of South Americaaffords you the opportunity of making 
this known most geuerally, and I will be much obliged to you if you will 
do it. Wath sincere respect, your ob’dt servt, 

Persirer F. Sita, Br. Major General U. S. A., 
Commanding Pacific Division. 

This pronunciamento has been deservedly reprobated by many of the 
American papers, especially by the Evening Post of this city. It is, in 
fact, ill considered, and ill timed. If on such a point it were deemed 
proper to publish such a warning, it should surely have been dated from 
Washington, and put forth two or three months ago. It would then have 
carried with it the moral weight of a government notice, and might have 
served the purpose intended, by checking the influx of foreigners into 
California. This publication of it at the eleventh hour may be com- 
plained of as “ unreasonable and unjust.” Emanating from a military 
officer in transitw, and dated from a half-way house in a foreign country, 
it has neither the official air of a public document, nor the authoritative 
tone of “ general orders.” We are not aware, whether under the Ame- 
rican laws trespassers on lands, neither in a State nor a Territory, could 
be summarily fined and imprisoned; but we know, and every body 
knows, that it will be impossible to carry out such a measure so long as 


She Aion. 


peare reflected in any self-created mirror of his own ivvention, We 
have heard his Desdemona, or rather Othello, Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
and the Tempest—analysed indeed with all the eloquence of a kindred 
genius, and with the fervid, glowing imagination of a poet and a scholar ; 
but it was Shakspeure suggesting the thoughts, not Mr. Dana seeking to 
establish new theories and original conceptions. This too was done in 
language, that from its pure idiom and nervous vigour, combined with 
inexpressible simplicity aud chasteness, falls upon the ear as if it had been 
drawn from that pure “ well of English uudefiled,” whence our early 
dramatists quaffed their deepest draughts of iuspiration. 

Mr. Dana’s subject for Wednesday next is ‘‘ The Representation of 
Violent Deaths on the English Stage.” The course terminates on Friday 
next with “‘ Hamlet.” 





Mrs. Butter’s Reapines.—This lady’s Shakspearian course will be 
commenced to-night at the Stuyvesant Institute, with the tragedy of Mac- 
beth, Her name and fame will attract the curious ; whilst her superior 
endowments, on and off the stage, will draw together the critical and the 
worshippers of the Dramatist. We cannot doubt of a very large attend- 
ance. 

We were again indebted to Messrs. Berford & Co., for early delivery 
of sundry London papers, when the Europa arrived last Saturday. 








CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Monxtreat, Feb. 23, 1849. 

The excitement caused by the ministerial measure for the payment of 
the Lower Canada “ Rebellion Claims” has not at all decreased in inten- 
sity since I last addressed you. The meeting here on Saturday night, 
the 17th, was attended by at least four thousand persons, and resolutions 
were passed strongly condemnatory of the course pursued by the govern- 
ment in the matter. One of the resolutions also called upon the Governor 
General to dissolve Parliament, and to appeal to the people. The speech- 
es were fiery in the extreme, and after the meeting was over the crowd 
marched in procession to the Champ de Mars where the effigy of the At- 
torney General, Mr. Lafontaine, was burnt amidst loud cries and hoot- 
iugs. It is said that the “ counterfeit presentment” of a still more exalt- 
ed personage was at one time about to be subjected to a similar ordeal. 
We hear, too, of meetings being held in all parts of Upper Canada, de- 
precating the measure. Nevertheless the ministry have stood out, and 
after a long and stormy debate, the Resolutions were carried yesterday— 
with an amendment, however, proposed by one of their own supporters, 
to the effect that no person convicted of high treason, and none of those 
who acknowledged their participation in the Revolution of 1837, and were 
transported to the island of Bermuda, shonld be entitled to any indem- 
nity for losses sustained during or after the said Rebellion, or in conse- 
quence therevf. The debate en the question was marked by great vio- 
lence of language, and no less than three challenges have been the result, 
though luckily there has been no blood shed. 

It is said that the Government have been forced into this dangerous 
step by the knowledge that Mr. Papineau was prepared to take the busi- 
ness in hand, which would have created a schiem among their Lower 
Canadian followers and prejudiced the babitans against them. I suspect 
the affair is going to be the source of much excitement and trouble, and 
that we run the risk of witnessing the revival of the old war ot races, 
which was formerly the curse of the country. 

A dinner was given to Mr. Vansittart some days agoattended by about 
170 gentlemen, the Hon. George Moffat in the chair; and a piece of plate 
is likely to be presented to him by his friends in Montreal. 

It appears to me that the Governor-General is very unjustly blamed 
for acts which he cannot well control, even if desirous of doing so, under 
existing circumstances. But people seldom reason, when excited by 
such feelings as now prevail here. 

The public attention is so wholly absorbed in these Rebellion losses 
that nothing else is spoken of, and the whole time of the Assembly bas 
been taken up with them for the last ten days, to the entire neglect of all 
other business. So, I have nothing besides, of interest, to commuunicate- 

The weather is much milder than it has been for some time back. 








the present excitement lasts. There is a gamo familiar to us in boyish 
days, though possibly unknown in this country, that the adventurers 


would play with General Smith if he had legions of steady soldiers at 


his back. The game is called, “‘ Here Iam on Tom Tickler’s ground pick- 
ing up gold and silver!” The fun of course consists in waiting till Tom 
Tickler’s back is turned, and trespassing accordingly. 

We observe that the General is backed in his resolve, by a meeting 
of Americans held at Panama on the 22d of January ; but we sincerely 
trust that the threat, fulminated under the annoyance of long detention, 
aggravated by the knowledge that fleets filled with adventurers were 
speeding fast to the “ diggings,” may be forgotten on the arrival of the 
parties at San Francisco. We hope no war of races will be added to the 
manifold difficulties that must encompass the Californians. No one could 
for a moment question the right of the Americans to refuse to foreigners 
not naturalized, the privilege of helding real estate. That sucha right 
would be enforced at the proper time, could not but be expected ; and 
on this point we notice a hint in the London Times of the 7th ult., that 
was well adopted to make rash men pause : 


“ At this moment the golden treasures seem practically to belong to the 
finder. An immigrant from any quarter, possessed of a pickaxe and a 
shovel, is apparently at liberty to pocket all the gold which his diggings 
may produce. The territory, however, is the recognized property of the 
United States, and although certain political and legislative difficulties 
have hitherto impeded the formal settlement of the province, yet the 
time must be at hand when the mines of California will be no more com- 
mon property than the mines of Almaden. Nothing but an extraordin- 
ary combination of circumstances could have permitted the scramble to 
continue so long.”’ 


Such ahint from Washington three months ago, would, we repeat, have 





bee: of infinite service. 
We note with great regret the occurrence of a calamitous fire at St. 


Johu’s, N. B., on the night of the 26th ult. The citizens and military used 


strenuous efforts to arrest its progress, and happily succeeded, after heavy 


loss had been incurred. Such disasters are peculiarly unfortunate at a 


time of commercial depression. 


Prorzsson Hows.—The Mercantile Library Association having for 
some months past had it in contemplation to request Mr. Hows to read 


before them Shakspeare’s play of the Merchant of Venice, have now ap 
pointed Wednesday evening next for the fulfilment of this engagement. 


Mr. Hows most unaffectedly regrets that he should have the appearance 
of desiring to measure his strength with that of Mrs. Butler. He was, on 
the contrary, anxious that his reading should be postponed, but the ar- 
rangements of the Association prevented this; and we can therefore 
only recommend the announcement to public notice. Mr. Hows is not 
ouly favourably known as a Professor of Elocution, but he throws some 
novel light upon the character of Shylock, which is well worth the no- 
tice of all admirers of Shakspeare. A reading thus called for by a public 
institution shows a remarkable revival of interest in the immortal poet, 


and is no slight compliment to the reader hiinself. 





Mr. Davya’s Lectures on SHaksPearne.—We are forced to adopt the 
expression of our contemporary of the Lilerary World in noticing these 


lectures, and to say that ““ We can do no more than indicate our sense o 


their worth.” To attempt any thing like an analysis of their profound 


depth of thought, their research, and subtle, discriminating criticism 
would indeed transcend our powers. They must be heard to be appre 
ciated ; and the hearer must bring, to the more passive task of listening 


a power of enjoying and understanding, far above the ordinary qualifica- 
tions requisite for the mass of lecture audiences. There is one distinct- 
ive characteristic of Mr. Dana’s lectures, on which we may, however, 
be permitted to express our opinion. We cannot charge our memory 
with ever having listened to anything more delightful than his critical 
dissection of Shakspeare’s characters, since he does not present Shaks- 


P. P. 
fUusic, 


Iratian Opens Hovse.—We had hoped to have been able to have 
given our readers an account of the new Singers, at the above establish- 
ment, but in consequence of the indisposition of Siguor Taffanelli, the 
Baritono Assoluto the appearance of the new troupe was postponed from 
Wednesday to Friday evening, and therefore too late for our notice. The 
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and the striking similarity in their touch and e‘yle added additional inter. 
est to the performance, which was distinguished by the well known ex- 
cellences of these clever performers. 

We could not but regret that Richard Hoffman did not appear agnia 
during the evening. He has few rivals, and no superiors as a pianist jy 
this country, and as he was the only volunteer not German, it would have 
seenied but a proper courtesy to afford him that prominent position ip 
the programme, which his high merits entitle him to assume wierey er 
he appears. 

The second part consisted of Romberg’s Cantata, The Song of the Bell, 
adapted to Schiller’s celebrated poem of that name. We believe that the 
music owes all its popularity to the fame of the poem to which it is 
wedded. For our part we never liked it. We have never been able to 
discover any thing in it to admire It is to be sure smooth, flowing and 
melodious, and contains many passages which are felicitou’ in expres 
sion, but from first to last it is one unbroken monotony, with nothing 
marked or strikiug to afford one instant’s relief. It owes its birth, its 
style, its expression to Haydn, but it is Haydn without his life, fresh. 
ness and intellectual beauty. Itis a series of platitudes, never rising 


other translated Cantata, is immeasurably superior to “ The Song of the 
Bell” in ever y respect. 

This Cantata was exceedingly well performed. Indeed we were 
most agreeably disappointed in the unexpected excellence which we 
found. The solos were sung with good taste and expression, and with 
as much effect as the character of the music would allow. Mlle. V. Kleit=, 
whom we have before noticed, was the Soprauo, and impressed us much 
more favourably than in her first appearauce. Her voice is of pure and 
sweet quality, and her style is smooth and even, devoid of all glitter, 
but quietly good. She was much and deservedly applauded. Mr. 


Philip Mayer sang the part of the Master, which contains the weight of 
the Cantata. His voice was in excellent order, and he sang like an artist. 
His declamation was good, and he imparted all the interest of which the 
music was capable. He deserves unqualified praise for his careful and 
musicianly performance. 

The choras deserves separate and particular notice. It is rarely that 
we hear chorusses so smoothly, so truly and so effectively sung. The 
number of performers was not great, but we believe that each one sang, 
for we have heard four times the number make less etfect. They must 
have been ably and patiently practised, and we presume the credit of their 
perfect performance is due to the conductor, Mr. Bisteld. This gentle- 
man appeared on this occasion, as conductor, for the first time in this 
country, aud his debut must be considered as high!y successful, as not 
one hitch was discovered from the beginning to the end. He had but a 
| quintetla accompaniment, but this was well played, aud under his able 
direction an excellent effect was produced. The light and shade was 
carefully observed, and the ensemd/e was of great excellence. Mr. Eisfeld 
is evidently an able man, and we hope to see him often wield the ddson 


in public. 
Brvaima. 


Broapway Turatre.—Mr. Lester’s new play was continued to the 
close of last week, to very mediocre houses, and was finally withdrawn 
on Tuesday evening last, although the management endeavoured to bol- 
ster itup with a gymaastic exhibition by ‘‘the Martinetti Family.” But 
even these auxiliaries failed to attract audieaces ; and we should have 
been deceived, where we have the most perfect reliance on our ability 
to form a correct opinion, had the venture of this play resulted other- 
wise. We depend at any time upon the jadgment of the mass of an audt- 
ence for deciding upon the merits of a new dramatic production. The 
fate of “ Kate Woodhull” was determined on the first night, by this in- 
fallible test, before the conclusion of the third act, and the fall of the 








above mere common-place, devoid of enthusiasm and lackiug that earn. | 
estness of purpose, which is the greatness of every work. Romberg’s | 








new Artists are said to be from La Scala, Milan, and other principal thea- 
tres in Italy, and consist of four singers, Signora Virginia Fasciotti, prima 
donna Assoluta; Signor Alessandro Ferrari, primo tenore Assoluto ; Signor 
Francisco Taffanelli, primo Baritono assoluto ; and Signor Salvatore Cas- 


standing in our next issue. We trust that they will succeed fully. 


past week, but we regret to say that the attendance has been very scanty, 


borde as Pollione could attract any body but those desperately suffering- 
from ennui. It is confidently and officially stated that the second sea- 
son of twenty-five nights will commence on Monday, March 5th. The 
prices will be raised to enable the manager to reap some profit from his 
undertaking, which has hitherto proved a losing affair. 

Concert or THE German Lapigs’ Benevovent Socizgty.—T he annual 
concert of this praiseworthy and admirable society was given at the As- 
sembly Rooms, Broadway, on Saturday evening last. The large and 
beautiful room was crowded to its utmost capacity. There must have 
been over sixteen hundred persons present, but from the excellent ar- 
rangements of the room, in respect to ventilation, there, was no inconveni- 
ence experienced from heat. We trust that the benevolent exertions of 


tire success, that their charities may be as widely extended as they could 
wish. 

The overture to Alessandro Stradello, by Flotow, commenced the con- 
cert. It was played by Messrs. Hoffman, Timm, Scharfenberg, and Dres- 
sel, on two grand pianos. The overture is a pleasing composition, and 
was played in a very satisfactory aad effective manner. The pianos, 
from the factory of Pleyel, of Paris, were splendid instruments, equal in 


for them in this city is the store of Messrs. Kerksing & Breusing, in 
Broadway. Mr. Hasse then played some brilliant variations for the tram 
pet, and he played them very finely, with great certainty of intonation 
and purity of execution. Madlle Agnese Dressler,a young lady new to 
the musical public, sang two songs, a German one by Sachner and an 
English one by Hudson. She hasa pleasing voice, and sings with some 
taste, but her education is hardly fitted for further display. A pleasing 
ballad, sung in a private parlour, is not always effective in a large concert 
room. M, Coenens played his own Souvenir de lopera’I Puritani, ina 
most masterly manner. The more we hear this gentleman, the more we 
j | admire the sterling excellence of his style, the purity of his school, the 
brilliancy of his execution, and the genuine feeling of his expression. He 
, | is, in every sense of the word, a good artist, and will surely win not only 
.| the praise of the connoissears, but the golden opinions of the public. 
,| Mr. C. Kaiser sang Schubert’s Serenade with much taste and feeling. 
He has a good voice and sings well. The most attractive feature 
of the programme, was the charming and brilliant Duo for two pianos, 
by J. P. Pixis. It is truly a charming composition, and the absence of 
all the modern monstrosities rendered it fresh aud delightful to the ear. 
It was music, and nothing but music. The performance of Messrs Timm 
and Scharfenberg wae all that could be desired; they played as one man, 





although it could not be reasonably expected that Norma with Mons L»- | 


the kind-hearted ladies who support this society were crowned with en- | Royal kitchen, are especially worthy of notice. 


trone, primo Basso assolute. These artists appeared in Verdi's Opera | 
Ernaui, last evening, and singular to say, they sang it for the first time in any | 
country. We shall, however, be ready with our notice of their claims and | ning. ‘The well-known nursery story of “ The Princess Rosetta” bas 


Madame Laborde has sustained the Opera upon her shoulders for the | 





| 


curtain entirely settled the matter. 


period at this house. 
company, the engagement of Mr. Placide will enable the management 


Mr. Lester was fairly tried and 
sentenced by a jury of his countrymen, and he ust be content to abide 
the verdict until he reverse the decree by producing a drama of a mach 


higher cast than his first attempt. 


We are happy to learn that Mr. Henry Placide is engaged for a brief 
In conjunction with Mr. Blake aud the able stock 


to cast a series of sterling comedies in a style of unusual strength. Great 
preparations are also making to produce a new drama on a scale of mag- 
uificence more than equal to the popular Monte Cristo. 


Otympic THeatre.—A new fairy extravaganza, by Planché, called 
The King of the Peacocks, was produced by Mitchell on Monday eve- 


furnished the author materials for this piece. The original story is close- 
ly followed, with adaptations which admit of local hits at matters of inter- 
est to a London audience. Thus a Chinese Junk conveys the Prin- 
cess to the Kingdom of Pe-ko-kia—Punch’s famous canine secretary, 
represents the faithful green dog of the story—and the cook of the Royal 
kitchen, is the far-lamed M. Soyer. The piece bears all the marks of 
Pianché’s genius, neatly pointed in its dialogue, and brimming over with 
fun, witticisms, and skilfully arranged parodies. The dramauc incidents 
are admirably well arranged, and the dramatis persone ure each stamped 
with an individual character. Miss Clark makes quite a hero of his Ma- 
jesty of the Peacocks ; Miss Roberts is an interes!ing Rosetta; aad Miss 
Phillips is a literal looking Fairy King of the Verdant Valley. Nickinson 
is in his glory, as the Milesian fisherman, O Don’t Know, and he has very 
wisely localized his piscatory song, much to the delight of the lieges of 
the pit, who relishit highly. Arnold is the M. Soyer, and gets through 
the part with much humour, and with a very respectable French pro- 
nunciation. Conover is the May-fly—his costumer has not studied ento- 
mology, and the part suffers from the inappropriate dressing. Mitchell 
has exerted himself most liberally in the mounting of the piece. Two or 
three new scenes by Bengough and Conover, are exceediugly beaatiful, 
the verdant valley, the deck of the Chinese Jank—All-right-Bay, and the 
The dresses are rich and 
picturesque. 

Mr. D. Marble, the celebrated Yankee delineator, is playing an engage- 
ment at this house, and is received nightly with great applause. We 


| suppose the worthy manager is taking up the almost exploded “ star sys: 


} 
| 


| vere and “the King of the Peacocks” 


! 


tem” as a novelty. 


Burton’s Toeatre.—A new manuscript comedy from the pen of Le 
ave formed the staple attrac 
tions of the week at this house; both of which pieces are admirably cast- 


every respect to any grands that we have heard in this country, and supe- well played, and have been put upon the stage with great care and lib 
rior in quality and purity of tone to all that we have heard. The depot | erslity by the management. “ The Fast Mau” is a spirited and an am- 


sing trifle, not very original perhaps ia its construction, for Skyrocket 
Ned, the “ Fast Man,” and his uncle Sir Hildebrand Hughes, have mavy 
prototypes on the stage. They are in fact old Dor:ton and his son Har- 
ry, from the Road to Ruin—in another dress. ‘The incidents of the piece 
are, however occasionally new and startling, and the dialogue is witty 
and telling. Mr. Brougham’s “ Fast Man” will stand among his best 
parts, and Mr. Lynn, if he could subdue down his somewhat exagge'a 
ted style of acting, would be a very fair representative of the irritable 
Baronet. Miss Chapman and Mrs. Knight aid the piece by their careful 
and effective playing. It bas béen received nightly with load demonstra- 
tions of appleuse. Burton’s edition of * The King of the Peacocks, 
presents a different appearance to the Olympic version. He has concel- 
trated the whole comic strength of his company into the cast, and the 
scenic effect, the costumes and appointments are almost wholly different 
to the Olympie in these points. We have seldom seen an ExtravaganZ4 
at Burton’s so well put upon the stage. Mr. Warden, from the Bowery, 
is engaged as the representative of King Argus, and sings the music 
correctly, and with great sweetness, considering his limited: compass * 
voice. Mrs. Brougham makes a magnificent King of the Verdant Isles; 
Miss Chapman luxuriates in her mock-heroic most deliciously in the 
fair Rosetta, and Mrs. Vernon is sublimely tragic in the murder scene 0 
board the Jank, Brougham is quite at home in the Lrishman, aud Jobu- 
son and Parsloe, as the May Fly and the Green Dog, are rich specimens 
of cererngnees natural history The piece has proved eminently 84° 
cesstul. 

Monday evening is appropriated by Mr. Burton, for the Simpson bene- 
fit; we hope to see a crowded house. It was postponed. 
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"no longer paraded to view. The rubbish of the world and of daily life 


Notices of New @torks. 


Rapaakt, on Paces or Tue Boox or Lire at Twenty. By A. De La- 
martine. New York, 1849. Harpers.—Readers are already well acquainted 
with this book, through the publication in our columns of the preface end 
copious extracts. It is now before us as a whole ; and as the reputation 
of its author will obtain for it a wide-spread circulation, it must not be 
passed by without a few words of comment. In the first place, the 
translator deserves much commendation. To put French prose into cor- 
rect, flaent, well-tarned English is no easy task, and one not at all to be 
measured by the simplicity and easily-comprehended style of the i eal 
al. We have not taken the trouble tocollate the two, because Lamartines 
writings present no difficulties whatever, and it would be next to impos. 
sible for the veriest tyro to miss the author’s meaning. As usual, we 
know not, for we are not informed, whether the translation emanates 
from Londou or New York. The spelling of the words theater, luster, 
travelers, marvelous, and others, show that the publishers have nailed 
Webster's colours to their mast, apart from which drawback the little 
volume is very prettily put out of hand. 

“ Raphael,” to the men and women of the world will be matter for 
ridicule—if they ever get beyond a dozen ofits pages. It will be appre 
ciated by those in the freshness of youth, who honestly believe that love, of 
which it mainly treats, is the great object of human life, and by those also 
whom age, and experience, and a variety of pursuits and duties have car- 
ried beyond that pleasant delusion of our golden prime, but in whom 
there still lingers a sympathy for what they have themselves outgrown. 
Nor ave such persons so rare as one may be inclined to fancy. The feel- 
ings and the aspirations of younger days may be smothered up, or care- 
fully concealed from light, but they are not always extinguished when 


uray be shot upon them, the cobwebs of Time may be netted thickly over 
them, but there they lie in the human heart—with some a source of plea- 
sure, with others of pain. 

Through the medium of a slight but most unnatural tale, Lamartine 
elaborates the beautiful lines of our own poet, 

“ Yes, Love indeed is light from Heaven, 
A spark of that immortal fire, 
With angels shared, by Allah given 
To lift trom Earth our low desire.”’ ’ 

We call the tale unnatural, because it represents the heroine, a lovely, 
passionate, aud impressible woman, living on happy terms with a purely 
platonic old husband, and a purely platonic young lover—both, besides, 
being Frenchmen. We should not notice the absurdity of the fiction, that 
an old savant married an orphan girl from one of Napoleon’s schools, 
merely that he might endow her with his property, and throw around her | 
the mantle of his name, did not the language, the sentiment, the actions 
of the hero, Raphael, seem to point to the spiritualizing of haman affec- 
tions as a laudable, legitimate, and comparatively easy matter. It woald | 
seem as though the illustrious author desired to offer a striking contrast | 
to the grossness of the school of Eugene Sue, by etherealizing the passion of 
love—a laudable object, but one in which it appearssto us that he has | 
overshot his mark. 

But, perchance, the reader may ask why should we quote with appro- 
bation, the above exquisite lines of Byron, and yet complain that Lamar- 
tine should take them, as it were, for his text? We answer that in the 
poem they are only incidental. And more, we believe that the senti- 
ments they convey may sometimes be pleaded to coy maidens, and may 
even be sometimes felt in moments of exaltation; but that they should 
be uppermost for lengthened periods in loving hearts, not very obviously 
made platonic by circumstances, or duties, we hold to be, as we have 
said, unnatural. Itis, however, rather a delicate topic, and one that we 
are not disposed to prosecute ; so we fall back on what is part and parcel 

of it, but less difficult to handle—the general truth or otherwise of Lamar- 
tine’s portraits. We are inclined, ourselves, to rank him very high as a 
landscape painter. In his eloquent pages, we see his mountains rear 
their lofty crests, his lakes sleep calmly in the sun-light—we hear shis 
birds warble, aud his fountains gushing. Nature, in short, is most charm. 
ingly and truthfully depicted. But when we come tothe human heart, in 
this subject-matter of affection, we cannot find anything like the same 
faithfulness and skill. He shows us that love exaggerates the prominent 
features of character. With all deference, we hold the reverse to be the 
case. Lamartine makes his rhapsodical enthusiast ten times more en- 
thusiastic and rhapsodical under the influence of the tender passion. 
Books, tosay nothing of observation, have taught us that it has a coutrary 
tendency—that it develops latent powers and propensities, and calls new 
into existence—that it renders the wise foolish, and the foolish wise, gives 
a spark of fire to the phlegmatic, and sobers down the wilful and impet- 
uous. Iflove affairs were a mere episode in Raphael, this might be a 
small matter, but since it is its main recommendation, we hold this false | 
View to be fatal to its permanent success, and believe that it will never | 
takerank with Rousseau’s “ Nouvelle Heloise,” St. Pierre's “ Paul and | 
Virginia,” or Madame de Stael’s “ Corinne,” in all of which Lamartine’s | 
compatriots have laid bare the anatomy of the human heart in a manner 
totally different from his own. 

We must also take exception to that same habitual irreverence, to 
which iu the case of Chateaubriand a correspondent lately called our at- 
teution. We are accustomed to talk of human love as something divine, 
using the term, however, in a general and figurative sense. Not so La- | 
martine. He either drags down Divinity or elevates humanity, so that | 











the two are deliberately fused in the feelings with which he endows his | 
hero, This does not occur once or twice, so that it might pass as poetic- 

al license ; but it appears to be a favourite theory of the author, and is | 
elaborated and argued out in a manner that, with our old notions, borders 

on the blasphemous. At the same time it must be observed that the 

French are habitually deficient in the organ of veneration, in proof of 
which if we were to cull passages from this very work, readers would 

be exceedingly surprised. We will, however, make one quotation, by 

Way of introducing a subsequentremark. Here is Lamartine’s record of 
the refining process of affection, couched in pretty strong terms. 


My love, which by its nature was debarred from all t j i 
, J hose enjoyments which re- 
a the nese by satisfying the senses, had opened afresh within = allthe springs 
7 ee at had been dried up or polluted by vile pleasures, I felt in my heart 
An. purity and elevation of divine love. I strove to bear away with me to 
suffer’ on the wings of my excited and almost mystical imagination, that other 
rs have’ and discouraged soul! I spoke of God, who alone was perfect enough 
great : created her superhuman perfection of beauty, genius, and tenderness ; 
en _—. h to contain our boundless aspirations ; infinite and inexhaust ible 
uae Aye absorb and whelm to Himself the love He had lighted in us, so that His 
Him| me us one by the ether, might make us both exhale ourselves in 
complete pomforte Julie under the sacrifice that necessity obliged us to make of 
of an letett here below ; I pointed out to her the merit of this self-denial 
mournfyl ot in the eyes of the Eternal Remunerator of our actions. I blessed the 
and sublime purity of such sacrifices, since they would one day obtain 


| inme! 








would have characterised this pious convert; and that there could have- 
been no concealment between parties so blended in divine and harmonious 
unison. Yet, to our great surprise, we read, a few pages further on, the 
following passage :— 

In a very short time, the expenses I was obliged to incur, but which I conceal. 
ed from Julie, in order to accompany her on our daily country excursions, had so 
far exhausted the proceeds of the eae of my mother’s last diamond that I had only 
ten louis left. When each night I reckoned over the limited number of hap- 
py days represented by that small sum I was seized with fits of Gaeponneten but 
I should sae blushed to confess my excessive poverty to her I loved. Though 
far from wealthy, she would have wished to share with me all she possesses, and 
that would have degraded our intercourse in my eyes. I valued my love more 
than life, but I would rather have died than have debased my love. 

We gather from this that trath-telling is optional, and that contentment 
with the decrees of Providence is no part of Christianity, such as was 
revived or implanted in Raphael by his intercourse with his angelic Julie. 
After this we are not surprised that the dying Julie, with pious fraud, sent 
Raphael out of the way when she found her end approaching. Are we 
too bold in asserting that, with considerable genius, and great talents, 
Lamartine does not understand the human heart? We verily believe that 
there is more truth and nature in three out of four of the common moral 
tales of the day than are to be found in the glowing, eloquent, imagina- 
tive, and highly wrought pages of the book ander review. 

We should scarcely have given lengthened extracts, if we had thought the 
book devoid of merit. There is a charm in its poetical language, and we 
believe Lamartine to be really a poet, one who can altogether abstract 
himself from the world around him. Here is a striking expression. Ra- 
phael (he himself) is tearing up some manuscripts, and thus replieg to the 
remonstrance of a friend :— 


“ What matters it!” he said; ‘‘there are tears enough in this world, and we 
need not deposita few more in the heartof man. These,’' said, he showing the 
verses, “‘ ate the cast off, useless feathers of my soul ; it has moulted since then, 
and spread its bolder wings for eternity!’ He then continued to burn and de- 
stroy, while I looked out of the broken window at the dreary landscape. # 


Here is another happily turned expression. 


I gazed at the blue firmament above, which, like the abyss attracting him who 
leans over it, ever attracts the thoughts of men, as though it had secrets to reveal. 
Sleep found me still wandering on a sea of thoughts, and seeking no shore. 


In the following short passage there are also both truth and beauty. 


There are some beings who, by their dazzling radiance, draw all around them 
into their sphere of attraction, without desiring, or even perceiving it. It seems 
as though certain natures were like the suns of some moral system, obliging the 
looks, thoughts, and hearts of their satellites to gravitate aroundthem. Their 
moral and physical beauty is a spell, their fascination a chain. Love is but their 
emanation. We track their upward course from earth to heaven, and when they 
vanish in their youth and beauty, all else seems dark to the eye that. has been 
blinded by their brilliancy. The vulgar, even, recognize these superior beings by 
some mysterious sign. They admire without comprehending, as the blind enjoy 
the sunshine, who have never seen the sun. 


We like here too the hit at common-place flattery to women. 


He was the enly man among all the visitors of the house who had evinced an 
feeling toward me, beyond that vulgar and almost inso‘ent admiration, which 
shows itself in looks and exclamations, and is as much an offence as an hom 





Speaking of Tacitus, whom he lauds to the skies, how quietly does he 
slip in a hint at kis own fate. 


As to me, I owe to his writings more than the fibre of the flesh, I owe ail the 
metallic fibre of my being. Should our v and commun-place days ever 
rise to the tragic grandeur of his time, and [ become the worthy victim of a 
worthy cause, I might exclaim in dying, “Give the honour df my life and of 
my death to the master, and not to the disciple ; for it is Tacitus that lived, 
and dies for me.” 

Here again, speaking of a political pamphlet, he says, 

I treated this question, which was a most delicate one at the time, with the 
instinctive sense that nature had allotted to me, and with the impartiality 
of a youthful mind ; soaring, without effort, above the vanities from on high, 
the envy from below , and the prejudices of his day. 


And here again complacently alludes to his person, 


I generally awoke about eleven, and then dressed with the simplicity of a 
young man w good looks and figure setoff his plain attire. 


But wehave done. We have been and are still great admirers of La- 
martine. We like his fervid styie, aad we believs him an bonest as well 
as an able man. At the same time we do not believe that Raphael will 
increase his fame or win him respect. We look upon it as an ephemeral 
production, which may pass down to posterity as one of his writings, but 
which has not intrinsic merit enough to secure it a second reading. 

Frayxctn Incustratep. Part IV. lid.—We must once more com- 
mend to public patronage this luxurious edition of the life of the sage. 
A better book, or one got up in better taste, has not been issued from the 
American Press. 

Tue History or Haxyinat. Ibid.—This is a new biographical and his, 
torical sketch from the able pen of Mr. Jacob Abbott. The author is put- 
ting out a series of well-selected and well-written lives of the great men 
and women of past days, and with the aid of numerous and clever wood- 
cuts makes them both useful and attractive for young persons. We have 
already recommended two or three of them, and are glad to see them 
continued. 

Orgcoy anp Cattroryia 1x 1848. By J. Quinn Thornton, Ibid—Another 
book on this absorbing subject, and one of extreme interest. It contains 
a thrilling narrative of the sufferings of a party in the Sierra Nevada, 
much important information, a variety of illustrations, and a map of the 
newly-acquired territories, executed with unusual finish and care. 















































Booxs RECEIVED.—“ Tacitus,” a new edition with very copious notes, by W, 
8. Tyler. Appletons —“ Here a little and there a little, or Scripture Facis,” by 
the author of “ Peep of Day.” Baker § Seribner-—“ Lectures on the Philoso* 
phy of Mesmerism,” by the Rev. J. B. Dods. Fowler § Wells. 


oo 


Tue Art-Jovrvat.—The February number of this brilliant London 
periodical has been laid on our desk by the New York Agent, for its sale, 
Mr. Geonce Virtus. The two best illustrations are from the Vernon 
Gallery, to which we have more than once alluded as the princely gift 





age. 
“We have said that the tone of Raphael is not natural. In the latter | 
part of the following extract is aremarkable exception. 
ing herself blind may be an exaggerated point; but the picture is very 
acceptable amidst the generally high-pitched flights of the author. 


The girl weep- | 
| 


I travelled day and night in such complete dizziness of thought, that I felt 


of Mr. Vernon to the British pablic. One of these engravings gives us 
Leslie’s admirable picture of Sancho and the Dachess—the other a charm- 
ing view of Venice, by Stanfield, not made up of the Grand Canal, the 
Ducal Palace, the Rialto, or such well-known points of view, but one in 
which the artist’s masterly skill has made much out of comparatively 
slender materials. Not the least interesting part of this interesting pub- 













neither cold, hunger, nor distance, and arrived at M * * * asifawakened from a 
dream, and scarcely remembering thatI had beento Paris. I found my friend 
Louis ewaiting me at my father’s house inthe country. His presence was sooth- 
ing to me; I could at least speakto him of her whom he admired as much as I did. 
We slept inthe same room, and part of our nights were spent in talking of the 
heavenly vision, by which he had been as dazzled as myself. He considered 
her as one of those delusions of fancy, one of those women above mortal height, 
like Tasso’s Eleanora, Dante's Beatrix, Petrarcli’s Laura, or Vittoria Colonna, the 
loving, the poet, and the heroine at once ; forms that flit across the earth, scarcely 
touching it, and without tarrying, only to fascinate the eyes of some men, the priv- 
ileged few of love, to lead on their souls to immortal sy Mo pane and to be the 
surswm corda of superior imaginations. Asto Louis he ared not raise his love 
as high as his enthusiasm. His sensitive and tender heart, which had been early 
wounded, was at thattime filled with the image of a poor and pious orphan, one of 
hisown family. His happiness would have been to have married her, and to live 
in obscurity and peace in acottage among the hills of Chambery. Wantof fortune 
restricted the two poor lovers to a hopeless and tender friendship, from the fear 
of lowering the name of their family in poverty, or of bequeathing indigence to 
children. The young girl died some years after of solitude and hopelessness. I 
have never seen a sweeter face droop and die for the want of a few of fortune’s 
rays. Hercountenance. where might be traced the remains of blooming youth, 


equally ready to revive or to fade forever, bore in the highest degree the sublime | 
She be. | 
ier long years of | 


and touching impress ofthat virtue of the unhappy, ca'led resignation. 
came blind in consequence of the secret tears she shed during i 
expectation and uncertainty. I met her once, on my return from one of my jour- 
neys to Italy. She was led by the hand through the streets of Chambery, by one of 
her little sisters. When she heard my voice she turned pale, and felt for some 
support with her poor hesitating hand : “ Excuse me,” she said ; “ but when I 
used formerly to hear that voice, I always heard it with another.’ Poor girl! 
she now listens to her lover’s voice in heaven! 


We are especially strack with these reflections on the death of the 
heroine. Had we found many such passages we should have formed a 
different opinion of the book. 


How strange, and yet how fortunate for human nature, is the impossibility of 
immediately believing in the complete disappearance of a much-loved being! 


| Though the evidence of her death v scattered around, Icould not believe that 


I was forever separated from her. er remembrance, her image, her features, 
the sound of her voice, the peculiar turn of her expressions, the charm of her 
countenance, were so present. and, as it were, so incorporate in me, that she 
seemed more thanever with me; she appeared to envelop me, to converse with 
me, to call me by my name, as though | could have risen to meet her, and to 
see her once more. God leaves a space between the certainty of our loss and 
the consciousness of reality, like the interval which our senses measure be- 
tween the instant when the eye sees the axe fuallon the tree, and the sound in 
our ear of the same blow long after. This distance deadens grief by cheating 
it. For some time after losing those we love, we have not completely lost them ; 
we live on by the prolongation of their life in us. We feel as when we have 
been long watching the setting sun—though its orb has sunk below the horizon ; 
its rays are not set in our eyes—they still shine on our soul. It is only gra- 
dually, and as our impressions become more distinct as they cool, that we are 
made to know the complete and heartfelt separation—that we can say, she is dead 
For death is not death, but oblivion. 

We have no room to notice at length the slight deviation from the love 
portions of the book, in which some interesting remarks are made upon 
orators and authors. We cannot, however, omit this remarkably strong 
testimony to the splendid powers of the elder Pitt. 

I was also a passionate admirer of orators. I studied them with the presenti- 
ment of a man who would one day have to speak to the deaf multitude, and 
who would strike the chords of human auditories. I studied Demosthenes, 
Cicero, Mirabeau, and especially Lord Chatham—more striking to my mind than 
all the rest, because his inspired and lyrical eloquence seems more like a cry 
than like a voice. 1t soars above his limited auditory, and the passions of the 
day, on the loftiest wings of poetry, to the immutable regions of eternal truth 
and of eternal feeling. Chatham receives truth from the hand of God ; and with 
him it becomes not only the light, but also the thunder of the debate. Unfortu- 
nately, as in the case of Phidiag at the Parthenon, we have only fragments— 
heads, arms, and mutilated trunks—left of bim. -But when in thought we re- 
assemble these remains, we produce marvels and divinities of eloquence, 


We have no objection to Lamartine in his sixtieth year writing or pub- 
lishing his souvenirs of his twentieth; bat the vanity and self complacen- 
cy, that are obvious throughout, and perfectly sickening in the preface, 
really pass all bounds of tolerance. He beats Byron hollow; in fact the 
veriest coxcomp of Paris could scarcely dwell more lovingly on his 
graces and endowments; for be it remembered, there can be no question 
whatever that Lamartine paints his own likeness. Are we too severe ? 





or : . 
spirite, . — immaterial and angelic union in the eternal atmosphere of pure 
Sing the h — fu far as to speak of myself as happy in my abnegation, and to 
condemned 7 the martyrdom oflove to w hich we were by love, by greater love, 
Tow herself. I soceeye Julie not to think of my grief and not to give way to sor- 
Possessed, alas ! a ke courage and a “ee for terrestrial happiness that I 
that was human in 7 ° poe J in words. I offered up to her, as a holocaust, all | 
she might not suspe > ff evated myself to the immateriality of angels, so that 

Seek ina tender aed Ads ering or a desire in my adoration. I besought her to 
20us faith of Christ, the God uf en ogg in the shelter of the church, in the myster- 


Consolations, and the delights that I had eave ag tnt in invocation, the hopes, the 


e a me all my early feelings of piety. 
© should at least have supposed that a love of truth and plain dealing 


Let the reader recollect in the Prologue how he likens his personal ap- 
pearance to that of Raphael the painter, and speaks fondly of the emi- 
uence he could unquectionably have achieved had he followed this cr 
that walk in life. He would assuredly have been, says he, under favour- 
ing circumstances, a Canova, a Byron, a Cato, a Demosthenes. We find 
in one place this allusion to the want of sympathy for himself :— 

Passing by Chambery, I had seen my friend, Louis de * * *; [had fouud 
him in the same state uf mind as myself, disgusted with the bitterness of life. his 


genius unappreciated. the body worn out by the mind, and all his better feel- 
ings thrown back upon his heart. 











































































lication is the series, coutinued from number to number, of originai de- 
signs for manufactured articles. Delicacy of taste and skiil in execution 
are pressed into the service of every day life; and every imaginable ar- 
ticle of domestic use in iron, brass, bronze, wood, or glass is now found 
to be susceptible of elaborate ornament. As a mere record of these im- 
provements the Art-Journal possesses much interest. Amongst other 
items we find the following acoount of a very annoying loss sustained by 


a distinguished artist. 

A most singular robbery has been lately committed at the residence of Mr. 
Maclise, R.A., his house having been entered and his painting-room plundered of 
as many as nineteen sketches and studies in oil ; several small bronzes and various 
books were also taken from another apartment. To add to the loss which this ac- 
complished artist has sustained, the thieves have taken what we know he values 
more than his purse,—the very portfolio to which he was constantly referring for 
the pictures he is* wow engaged upon; this contained upwards of one hundred 
( sketches and “bits,’’ with suudry memoranda and we from his personal 
friends. Itis difficult to account for this extraordinary theft, which cannot have 

been effected for the mere purpose of gain, as the rogues could scarcely hope to 
turn the pictures into money. If offered for sale without the artist's name, few 
would be found to purchase them from ignorance of their value; and if with it, 
the matter would be easily detected. We would, however, caution persons who 
deal in pictures and other works of art ,~who may happen to have such property as 
Mr. Maclise has lost brought to them for disposal, to make all necessary inqui 
that they may be satisfied of their being honestly come by, before a purchase is 
made. 








THE ARTS IN PARIS—EFFECT OF THE REVOLUTION. 


The National Assembly has voted the sum of 650,000 francs for the 
erection of a temporary building ou the Champs Elysées, for the purpose 
of the exhibition of the productions of the Industrial Arts, which is in- 
tended to take place in the month of May ensuing. More than a third of 
the timber work has been prepared for the immense construction, and 
gives the Champs Elysées the appearance of a perfect forest of white 
wood.—The National Asssembly voted some time ago a sum of 150,000 
francs to be applied in affording temporary aid to the artists of Paris; 
and it has subsequently voted a further sum-of 200,000 francs to be dis- 
bursed by giving commissions for pictures and sculptures applicable to 
the adornment of public edifices, as well as to relieve cases of pressing 
misery, bronght on by the political convulsionsof lastyear. This vote has 
given rise to a hostof clamorous demands. The more talented class 
claim the distribution as a right on this account, while the less favoured 
sons of genius look upon it as an eleemosy nary gift to assuage their greater 
distress. One very clever artist has been seen hawking journals in the 
street for sale, and several of good repute were found applying them- 
selves to coarse drudgery with the saw and axe in the national work- 
shops —Tux Lovvr’.—The minister of public works, M. Vivien, has 
prepared an elaborate report of the present condition of the Louvre, for 
necessary repairs and embellishments, as well as opening other saloons. 
The sum required for the present year is 200,000 francs, and 1,800,000 for 
the following one. The report is at considerable length ; the principal 
features being—Ist, The entire reconstruction of the roof of the grand 
gallery, to admit the at from the top, and to close the side windows. 
2nd, To redecorate and alter the disposition of the Grand Salon, and the 
Salon des sept Cheminées. 3rd, The entire reparation of the Gallery of 
Apollo. 1n the budget for the present year, the first item is calculated to 
cause an expenditure of 160,000 francs. The redecoration of the Grand 
Salon is estimated at 600,000 francs ; the Salon des sept Cheminées is set 
down at 400,000 franes; and finally, the expenses caleulated tu restore the 
Gallery of Apollo, at 1,000,000 francs. é ; 

In consequence of this report, a commission was nominated to consider 
the proposition, and on its meeting, in the Hall of the Institute, most of 
the distinguished artists of Paris were present. The plan given by M. 
Dubau, the architect, was the subject of a very learned discussion. The 
style of ornamentation especially was investigated. M. Ingres proposed 
a red ground, with very rich decorative details; his opinion was stron 
enforced by Messieurs Drolling and Horace Vernet. M. Delacroix sug- 
gested a more sober colour as the ground, with very slight ornament. It 
was remarked that good colourists had always pre erred a ground 
that would tend to lower the lustre of tints, and render their brilliancy 
more harmouious by opposition with a positive vivid colour; while, on 
the other band, it was agreed that where colour was not the characteris- 
tic of artistic works a more unobtrusive ground would give them due ad- 
vantage. The proposition of Messieurs Ingres and Horace Vernet how- 
ever obtained the suffrages of the commission, and was finally adopted. 
The Palace of the Tuileries now called in republican jargon L’ Hotel Na- 
tional, has been duly inspected by command ot the minister of the interior 
at the earnest instigation of the friends of the Fine Arts, with a view of 
adapting it to the annual exhibition of modern Art. Great interruption 
of the study of the ancient masters was always experienced by covering 
the walls of the gallery of the Louvre with a framework, on which the 
modern pictures were hung. At first the minister did not yield to the 
many solicitations on the subject, and the ci-devant Palace of the Tuile- 
ries was announced to be leton lease by public adjudication, on the 20th 
ult. This intention has beenformally withdrawn at the request of the ad- 
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ministration of National Domains, and it is positively intended that the 
forthcoming exhibitiou of the works of living artists shall take place there- 
in. A commission appvinted to examine the building has reported that 
it is excellently adapted for the purposes by its spacious apartments and 
excellent light. {t has suffered but little, comparatively, by the violeace 
of the attacking maltitade in February last, the damage beiag confined 
to destroying the furniture and breaking the magnificent looking-glasses 
that decorated the principal rooms, 

The fury of tae modern iconoclasts in February last fell the most heav- 
ily on the works of the great artists of France. Comparatively little de- 
struction took place with ancient examples of puinting : the great mass 
of fragments now gathered in the Salon Henri IV. at tbe Louvre, is 
chiefly composed of the ruins of modern historical pictures. “ The Nea- 
politan Improvisatore,” of Robert, has siagyennts a piece of it contain- 
ing the central group has appeared for sale at a broker's shop. ‘ The 
Mameluke,” by Gericault, the “ Soldat Laboureur,” by Horace Vernet, 
and the “ Equinoctial Tide,” by Roqueplao, are also missing. At the 
palace of the Palais-Royal, the destruction has been great. Two exqui- 
site heads by Masaccio; three fine portraits by Holbein, and some by 
Pourbus, of great celebrity, have been burnt. The celebrated pictures 
of the “ Oath of the Swiss,” by Steuben ; “ Gustavus Vasa,” by Hersent; 
“ The Brigand’s Wife,” by Schuetz ; ‘‘ Cupid and Foe. by Pivot, and 
several interiors by Granet, are irrecoverably ruined. Horace Veruet is 
the artist whose works have been the most injured ; although he may be 
considered as the most popular paiuter among the people and the milita- 
ry, yet the excess of vengeance has mutilated his pictures beyond others. 
The “Attack of the City of Constantine” has been cut out of the frame 
and either sto'en or destroyed ; several other pictures were found cut 
out, but left behind in the universal destruction and pillage. But the 
battles of “ Hanau,” “ Montmirail,”’ “ Jemmapes,” and “ Valmy,” are 
slashed al! over with sabre-cuts. ‘“ The Confession of a Brigand,” the 
“ Review of Hussars,” “ Camille Desmoalins displaying the Green Cock- 
ade,” and the “ Peasant Girl of Ariccia,” are torn and cutto rags. ‘“ The 
Neapolitan Mother,” by Robert, and his “ Roman Funeral,” are pierced 
by uumerous thrastsot bayonets. “* The White Horse,” by Gericault has 
not escaped, nor several of Prudhon’s most charming works ; it appears 
a general massacre, and the hall of the Louvre is the charnel-house of the 
destroyed inspirations of genius. Republican taste in France does not 
appear founded upon the simplicity that distinguished it in former ages. 
A triend of M, Marrast, on departing from an audience of the Presideut of 
the National Assembly, observed in one of the splendid apartments 
where the ci-devant editor of the National has installed himself, a cradle 
exquisitely carved, and adorned with mother-of-pearl and gilding; in fine, 
a perfect gem of elegance. He expressed his admiration of it, and asked 
one of the attendants to give him the name of the skilful manufacturer, 
“T don’t know the maker’s name,”’ was the reply, “ but it was the cradle 
of the Count de Paris, and M. le President ordered it to be brought here 
for his grand-daughter !"—Art Journal. 





Tue Mancaester Banquet, iN CELEBRATION OF THE FinaL REPEAL OF 

THE Corn-Laws.—The great banquet at the F'ree-trade Hail, Manchester 
to celebrate the fiual repeal of the Corn-laws, and for which the prepat- 
ations had been making this mouth past, took place on Wednesday even- 
ing, the 3lst Jan. And a most extraordinary and exciting spectacle it 
was. The number of persons present was over 3000, of whom upwards 
of 2000 were seated at tables stretching in lomg lines up the entire 
length of the Free-trade hall from the foot ot the platform, 800 in the 
gallevies, aud nearly 250 on the platform. Included in this assemblage 
of persons were gentlemen from all parts of the kingdom, including up- 
wards of twenty members of the legislature, and other men of distinc- 
tion, as guests, and nearly 200 merchants and other persons of influence 
invited to occupy seats as vice-presidents. The company also included 
about 700 ladies: and, besides the principal guests aud vice-presidents, 
many persons of wealth and standing occupied seats at the tables in the 
body of the hall and the galleries. 
_ The hall had been decorated with care aud judgment, under the super- 
intendence of a sub-committee. The panel and other paiuting in front 
of the galleries, originally completed under the direction of Mr. Grieve, 
the scenic painter, ot London, had been retouched, or, where too much 
defaced, had been renewed. The tables in the body of the hall, sixteen 
in number, and each with covers laid for about 126 persons, were cover- 
ed with tablecioths of pink aud white alternately, destroying the monot- 
ony which characterized their appearance (coveriag, as they did, such an 
immense space,) whilst vases containing bouquets of flowers and ever- 
greens gave further agreeable relief. The seats were also covered with 
pink cluth. The loug lines of columns supporting the roof and galleries 
were encircled with wreathes of flowers and evergreens, which were 
also carried in graceful sweeps from pillar to pillar, and festooned along 
the top to form a cornice. From the upper parts of these small silk 
banuers were thrown forward. disposed in groups, each bearing some 
appropriate motto or device—such as “ Free trale,” “ Prosperity to com- 
merce,”’ *‘ Liberty and progress,” ‘‘ ’eace on earth and goodwili to man,” 
and “ Measures, not men.” 

The two ends of the hall had been decorated with great taste. Promi- 
nently at the back of the platform, standing out in relief trom draperies 
nicely disposed for the purpose, was appropriately placed the immense 
white silk banner emblazoned with a wheatsheaf in gold, and the letters 
“ The League,” so memorable to all who took part in the great struggle, 
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a grand political entertainment, last evening, at his residence in St. 
James’s-square, to an influential circle of Protectionist peers. The fol- 
lowing noblemen constituted the party :—The Duke of Richmond, the 
Duke of Beaufort, the Duke of Montrose, the Duke of Newcastle, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, the Marquis of Exeter, the Ear! of Winchelsea, the 
Earl of Sandwich, the Earl of Essex, the Purl of Delawarr, the Earl of 
Eaniskillen, the Earl of Malmesbury, the Earl of Wiltou, the Earl of Lous- 
dale, the Earl of Eglinton, the Earl of Cardigan, the Earl of Kinnoull, the 
Earl of Stradbroke, Viscount Combermere, Viscount Strangford, Lord 
Redesdale, Lord de Ros, Lord Colchester, and Lord Southampton.—Lon- 
don Herald, Feb. 1. 

Lord John Russell, First Lord of the Treasury, gave a parliamentary 
dinner, yesterday evening, to a numerous party of members of the House 
of Commons. The guests assembled at seven o'clock at his lordship’s 
official residence in Downing-street, and appeared in uniforms and court 
costumes. The noble Premier read to his distinguished company por- 
tions of her Majesty’s speech, to be delivered in oe pg this day. 

The invitations comprised the Right Hon. the Speaker ; the Mover of 
the Address, Lord Harry Vane; the Seconder of the Address, Mr. E. H. 
Bunbury; Cabinet Ministers, Sir George Grey, Viscount Palmerston, Sir 
Charles Wood, Sir Francis Baring, Sir John Hobhouse, and the Right 
Hon. H. Labouchere; officers of the Queen’s Household, Lord Marcus 
Hill, Lord Edward Howard, the Right Hon. W. Sebright Lascelles, Lord 
Alfred Paget, and Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. Robert Boyle; Master of the 
Mint, the Right Hon. R. Lalor Shiel ; Secretary at War, the Right Hon, 
Fox Maule; Chief Secretary for Ireland, the Right Hon. Sir William 
Somerville; the Judge Advocate General, the Right Hon. W’. G. Hayter ; 
the Attorney General, the Solicitor- General, the Solicitor General for 
Scotland ; Poor Law Commission, Mr. M. T. Baines, and Viscount Eb- 
rington; Under Secretaries of State, Mr. G. Cornwall Lewis (Home), 
Mr. Benjamin Hawes (Colonies); Treasury Board, Mr. Rich, Mr. W. 
Gibson Graig, Mr. R. M. Bellew, Mr. J. Parker, Mr. H. Tufnell; Ad 
miralty Board, Admiral Dundas, Lord John Hay, Hon. Captain Berkeley, 
R.N., Hon. William Cowper, Mr. H. G. Ward; India Board, Mr. J. Wil- 
son; Ordnance Department, Colonel the Hon. George Anson, Lord 
Clarence Paget; Private Secretary to Lord John Russell, Mr. William 
Grey, and the Hon. J. Biliot.—Court Circular, Feb. 1. . 





FasutO€s ror Fenrvary.—The last few weeks have not been very 
productive of novelty inthe world of fashion. For coifures black lace is 
at the yresent moment very recherché, the fanchonstyle being the most 
adopted ; barbes of black snd white lace are also used reaching very little 
lower than the ears, fastened with light flowers, intermixed with long 
blades of grass and foliage, so airy that they resemble feathers. The 
small caps trimmed with flowers, either pointed in the front or in the 
Mary Stuart style, are almost the only dress coifures at present worn, but 
it is expected that turbans and small wreaths will again become fash- 
ionable. 

All the bonnets are of black coloured velvets, and lined with white sat- 
in, either quilted and wadded, or plain; those for morning dress must be 
little trimmed, and even then with velvet only ; no flowers or feathers. 
A fall of black lace is worn withthem. The most elegant capotes are of 
quilted and wadded satin, lined with white satin—the same for all col- 
ours, they are simply trimmed with a ribbon crossed, or with narrow terry 
velvet of the same colour as the satin. We have this week seen some in 
most charming taste; one of pearl-grey, trimmed with an English lace 
sewn round the edge of the front, and another in the same style of sky- 
blue colour ; but these were bonnets for demi-toilette. In proportion as 
the morning coiffures are simple, so are those for visits elegant and 
recherché. 

For lining large cloaks, squirrel is recherché ; but for the edging of 
pardessus and paletots sable is preferred. Ermine is, after all, the fur 
par excellence for full dress ; this is the far which is best suited tor pé/er- 
ines de bal, aud the trimmings of velvet dresses, or sorties de bal. It is 
said that diamonds will be much wornat the fé/es, principally mixed with 
flowers in the head-dress, and in the neuds and agrafes of the corsage. 
Bracelets are still in favour, and are worn larger than ever; several are 
worn on the same arm; butin no case two alike. They are placed above 
the long gloves, which despite their name, are wornvery short. Brooches 
and bracelets of rose coloured and blue enamel, set in fine pearls or bril- 
liant marquisites, are much in vogue, 

For morning wear, thick pelisses of satin &la reine, lined with far, 
or simply wadded, and trimmed with very large revers of velvet, deep 
cufls, and a border of velvet on the edge of the large pelerine, which torms 
a shawl behind ; these pelisses are frequently 1ade with a small collar 
which can be worn up round the neck asa protection from the cold, or 
turned down at pleasure ; it fastens with a ribbon, tied at front, with 
long ends. This style of cloak is made in black, myrtle green, chesnut, 
or very dark blue, with velvet of the same shade, and is remarkable for 
its distingué simplicity. 

Curious Triav.—THe Amateur AND THE Manvuracturer.—We find 
the following in a London daily paper of the 8ih ult. The defendant is 
an alderman and M. P., and is well known by his extensive business in 
the Staffordshire potteries. Some of the most beautiful articles made 
in porcelain have come from his establishment. The case was tried before 


the Lord Chief Baron and a special jury. 








as having been carried iu the triumphal procession which moved through 
the streets of the city on the occasion of Peel's bill for the repeal of the 
Corn-laws receiving the Royal assent. Two ‘ Union Jacks,” were de- 

endeut, one from each side of this banner; and the whole of these em- 

ellishu@ats were surmounted, giving an exceilent finish to their appear- 
ance, by a cornice of deep crimson drapery, hanging from the ceiling in 
festoons. At the opposite end of the hall, aad fronting the platform, the 
first object which attracted attention was the large crimson silk flag pre- 
sented to the League by Alex. Henry, Esq., on his victory over the mono- 
polists being consummated by his election for South Lancashire. It is 
emblazoned with the favourite motto of the League, “ Free-trade with all 
the world!” Other flags of a smaller size, with draperies, &c., disposed 
so as to throw the principal banner out as much as possible in relief, gave 
an agreeable finish to the decorations here; and in front of the gallery, 
below it, slightly screening the orchestra, was a large and splendid mir- 
ror (under a group of small flags), so placed as to reflect the whole centre 
of the Free-trade Hall, with its long lines of tables and guests, and inclu- 
ding the frout of the platform, sud the various speakers, as they advanced 
in succession, to address the company. 

The refreshments, provided by Mr. Royle, of St. Mary’s-gate, consisted 
of 2500 sandwiches. 2500 veal pies, 1500 pork pies, 600 mince pies, 2600 
preserved tarts, 600 lb. of figs, 600 lb. of almonds and raisins, 6000 oran- 

es,6000 American apples, 300 ib. soda biscuits, 600 lb. Carr’s fancy 

iscuits, and 600 lb. grapes. 
Re Geo. Wilson, formerly chairman of the Anti-Corn-law-League, pre- 
8 

We regret we have not space to give even an outline of the speeches 
which were delivered by Mr. Cobden, M.P., Mr. Bright, M.P., the Hon. 
C. P. Villiers, M.P. The speeches were all brought to a close at a few 
minutes before twelve o’clock, when a party of singers, who were sta- 
tioned in the gallery, sang the popular song, “ There's a good time coming, 
boys.” At its termination, the chairman proclaimed, that time had come 
—protection had ceased. He therefore proposed that they should show 
their appreciation of it by giving three tremendous cheers. 

; The call of the Chairman was, as twelve o'clock strack, responded to 
in the most enthusiastic manner. The whole company rose en masse, 
and cheered most vociferously for several minutes, hats and handker- 
chiefs were waving, and the cheering was again and again renewed. At 
the conclusion of the cheering, Mr. George Thompson addressed a few 
observations to the meeting, and the proceedings terminated at half-past 
twelve o’clock. 

Partiamentary Banquets.—The records 

est, showing as it does a muster of the forces 


The Marquis of Lansdowne, as Lord President of the Council, gave a 
graud full-dress banquet, last evening, at Lansdowne House, to a numer- 
ous circle of the supporters of the ministry in the House of Lords, and to 
the mover and seconder of the address to her Majesty. As customary at 
these political meetings, the Queen's Speech, to be delivered to-day at 
the opening of parliament, was read by the noble marquis to his distin- 
guished guests immediately after dinner. The guests assembled on the 
occasion comprised the Duke of Norfolk, the Duke of St. Alban’s, the 
Marquis of Clanricarde, the Marquis of Anglesey, the Marquis of Breadal- 
bane, the Marquis of Donegal. the Earl of Carlisle, the Earl Fitzwilliam, 
the Earl Granville, the Earl of Strafford, the Ear! Fortescue, the Ear) 
Grey, the Earl of Rosebery, the Earl of Minto, the Earl of Besborough, 
the Barl of Morley, the Earl Bruce (the mover to the address), Viscount 
Clifden, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Bateman (seconder of the address), 
Lord Campbell, Lord Mouteagle, Lord Glenelg. Lord De Mauley, Lord 
Eddisbury, Lord Foley, Lord Beaumont, Lord Erskine, &c. Covers were 
laid for 32 persons. i 





of these meetings is of inter- 


Lord Stanley, as leader of the opposition in the House of Lords, gave 





Beauclerk v. Copeland.—This was an action by Captain Beauclerk, a 
gentleman of property and station, against Mr. Copeland, to recover da- 
mages for the breach by the defendant of an alleged contract, in not 
within a reasonable time modelling and publishing copies of a statuette of 
‘“ Ariadne on a Panther,” the work of the plaintiff, as an amateur artist, 
and which the plaintiff undertook should excel another statuette of the 
same subject, known as Minton’s, and then extant. The defendant was 
also charged with the breach of an »greement with the plaintiff for a re- 
ference to arbitration. Several pleas upon the record denied the making 
of either agreement, and the defendant’s liability. 

Mr. Serjeant Talfourd and Mr. Willes conducted the plaintiff's case ; 
and Mr. M. Chambers and Mr. Maynard that of the defendant. 

The period of making the contract first alleged was about the end of 
1846 or beginning ot 1847, when the defendant was in partnership with 
Mr. Garret, and the material evidence for the plaintiff was, first. that of 
a Mr. Pinto, a native of Morocco, who said that he accompanied the plaia- 
tiff, on the occasion in question, to the defendant's warehouse, then in 
Portugal street—that in the course of a conversation between the plaintiff 
and Mr. Garrett, he heard the latter refer to the figure of “ Ariadne ona 
Panther,” which he had seen in the Ari Union Journal, taken from adraw- 
ing of the plaintiff’s grandmother ; that the plaintiff said that he was an 
amateur artist, and would execute the model of that figure, which should 
excel the one then in the market, which rather, he said, looked like an 
old panther with the tooth-ache: that thereupon Mr. Garrett said his 
house was open to amateur artists, and if the plaintiff produced such a 
thing as he described they would behave most fiberally to him—namely 
allow him 25 per cent on all the sales of the work in biscuit. This wit- 
ness added, also, in cross examination, that he heard Mr. Garrett say 
sumething about the moulding of a jug, and promise to send three jugs for 
the plaintiff to copy three figures upon in basso relievo. It was then 
proved that the plaintiff went to Brighton, and had down afterwards a 
moulder from London, to whom he paid £5, and with whose assistance 
he completed a model of “ Ariadne on a Panther,” which was produced 
in court, together with the one known as Minton’s, and a third, said to be 
an exact copy of Donnecker'sat Frankfort. Next was read in evidence 
a great deal of ambiguous correspondence between the parties, which 
was relied upon by the plaintiff as recognising the contract, a breach of 
which was complained of. The plaintifi’s solicitor then proved the al- 
leged agreement to refer the dispute to arbitration, that some steps had 
been taken with that object, but ultimately, in consequence of the tone of 
the plaintiff's letters to the defendant, the defendant withdrew bis con- 
—_ to the reference. The correspondence upon this subject wus then 
read. 

Mr. Bailey, the celebrated sculptor, was then called.—He said he had 
looked at bo'h statuettes, and thought upon the whole Captain Beau- 
clerk’s excelled. There were a great many faults in both, but, for an 
amateur, the captain’s was excelleut. There was abstract nature in it, 
_ Cross-examined.—The captain's was not altogether like nature. He 
had not had much nature to copy from, either as to the lady or the ani- 
mal. The defendant’s was not by any means a copy of Donnecker’s well!- 
known beautiful statue at Fraukfort—of which a beautiful copy was in 
court. 

Mr. Behnes, another well-known sculptor agreed with Mr. Bailey’s 
evidence. 

Cross-examined.—There was a great deal of nature in the plaintiff's 
statuette, and some too in Minton’s. The plaintiff's best represented in- 
dividual nature, and so did Minton’s in some points. He did not exactly 
know what “abstract nature” meant. There was more evidence of the 
plaintitt’s being modelled from nature. 

This closed the plaintiff's case. 

Mr, Chambers then addressed the jury for the defendant; after which 
the following evidence was given :— 











March 3 


Mr. Thomas Garrett, the former partner of the defendant, said the 
plaintiff called at their premises in Portugal-street, in January, 1847. His 
attention was called to the statuary porcelain in the warehouse, and he 
said his grandmother had a number of drawings, which were quite at 
their service. Another person was with him. Something was said about 
Ariadne, but as to whether she was seated on a panther or not, nothin 
he believed was said. After some other conversation, he (witness) pro- 
duced a jug, and said if the plaintiff would model Ariadne on it, they 
would see whether it would suit; and he (witness) said it would com- 
mand a great sale if the execation were equal to the description, and 
that they would be ready to allow him 25 per cent. on the selling price. 
The jug was sent in March, 1847, and on the 16th of that month the plain- 
tiff acknowledged the receipt of the jug and some clay by letter, in 
which he also expressed his fear that in consequence of some delay in 
its arrival the modelling could not be carried out. 
Cross-examined.—Was quite sure Minton’s statuette was never men- 
tioned, because, if it had been, he should never have listened to a propo- 
sition for producing a second figure. All conversation with the plaintiff 
related solely to the jug. The correspondence between the parties was 
here again referred to, as showing that no bargain ever was made. It was 
then proved as to the reference, that being made, it stood over until Oc- 
tober, 1847. There was some disagreement then, and an umpire was 
appointed. Nothing was heard from the plaintifl’s referee for two months, 
at which time the defendant's referee thought it necessary to consult the 
‘cpaaird about proceeding in the matter. Alderman Copeland withdrew 
is authority on the grouud of the delay. f ’ 
Mr. Samuel Hall was then examined, and he said that he had studied 
the arts, and, in his judgment, he thought both figures full of faults, and 
in comparative excellence one was as good asthe other. If the plaintifi’s 
statuette were in porcelain, as Minton’s was, it would not appear so well 
as it did then in plaster of Paris, Its defects would be shown out more 
by the action of the fire. ; 
John Armstrong, carrying on business in Bond-street, said he had exe- 
cuted in plaster the plaiatitt’s figures. The price of the Ariadne was five 
guineas. None were sold. It was exhibited to view about six or eight 
weeks from the middle of August. y 
Cundell, a dealer in articles of virta in Old Bond-street, said that 
in bis judgment Minton’s figure was decidedly a better work of art than 
the pla nuff’s. Its selling price was two guineas and a half and a great 
many were sold. 
This closed the plaintiff's case. 
Mr. Serjeant Talfourd having replied, ; 
The Lord Chief Baron summed up at some length, saying that the 
breach of the agreement to refer the case appeared to him to be almost 
undefended; and that with respect to the other alleged breach, the iin- 
portant question was, whether or not a contract had been made as alleg- 
ed by the plaintiff. The question of damages he would leave eutirely to 
the jury. 
The Jury retired, and after an absence of about half an hour returned 
a verdict in favour of the defendant as to the first contract, and for the 
plaintiff as to the breach of the second agreement to refer to arbitration— 
Damages, 40s. 








Jenxy Linp.—We ave almost weary of recording the triumphs of this 
attractive artist, and the gratitude evinced by those for whose benefit 
she often gratuitously performs. But there are few singers who cir so 
completely take the heart as the fair lady in question. The church and 
the municipality of Norwich have both bowed down to her, as may be 
seen from the fullowing paragraphs, from a late number of the Norfolk 
Chronicle :— 

Tax Bisnor’s Presest.—We noticed a fortnight ago the Bible which 
the Lord Bishop intended presenting to Madile. Lind. This splendidly 
bound volume was given to her before she left the pulace, the following 
texts of scripture being’ written in it by his lordship :— 

“The Lord shall preserve thee from all evil. He shall preserve thy 
soul. The Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy comung 10 from 
this time forth, and even for evermore/—Psalm cxxi., 7, 8. -— 
“ And this I pray, that your love may abound yet more and more in 
knowledge and in all judgment. That ye may approve things that are 
excellent; that ye may be sincere, and without offence till the day ol 
Christ.—Philippians i., 9, 10.” ; " 
Tuer a tea's Panenmponiion mayor, knowing that Mdlie. Jenny Lind 
was not only acquiring our language, but had begun to read Milton, pro- 
cured Martin’s edition of Milton’s “ Paradise Lust, handsomely bound, 
and presented it to her at the — She appeared highly pleased. On 
the fly-leat of the book was the following inscription :— 

“Bo Madlle. Jenny Lind, from the Right Worshipful the Mayor of 
Norwich, Samuel Bignold, in testimony of his-appreciation of ber talents 
and genius, but more especially of the vi'tue aud benevolence which 
have prompted her to consecrate the wonderful gifts with which Provyi- 
dence has endowed her to the cause of charity; and in commemoration 
of her gooduess in devoting her vocal powers to the benefit of the poor of 
Norwich, on the 22d and 23d of January, 1849, when two concerts were 


vg 


given, by which 12002. was realised. 





“She sang 
With notes angelical,’’—‘‘ and took with ravishment 
The thronging audience.”’ 





Puxcn —Our lively friend has a clever sketch in his number of Feb. 3, 
wherein he represents the leading members of the House of Commor 6 as 
school-boys, whom the usher from his desk addresses in these words, 
“ Mind, young gentlemen, more attention to arithmetic, this half!” The 
following also is amusing :— 


Sr. SterHen’s Scnoor, Westuinster.—Mr. Punch, (the Principal) be gs 
to inform his young political friends, that the period lor their re-assem- 
bling has been fixed for Thursday next, the Ist of February, when he 
expects them all to be in their places at the appointed hour. — : 

He will take an early opportunity of examining them in their boliday 
work, when he trusts he will find that they have not spent the period of 
the vacation in mere amusement or sheer idleness J 

A rigid system will in future be adopted, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Punch, who has seen with regret that St. a we ty has been looked 
upon heretofore as a school adapted more for “ liberal professions” than 
for practical utility. ; 

The study of figures has been grievously neglected; and, though 
Master Hume has shown laudable industry in this useful branch, and 
has attained an honourable proficiency, it has been too much the custom 
to underrate such attainments as he has exhibited. Mr. Punch has 
therefore resolved to institute a very sharp course of arithmetic, with a 
view to the keeping of accounts, and Master Richard Cobden, who has 
lately shown great diligence in this respect, will be called upon to act 
as Mouitor. It is a lamentable fact that Masters Goulburn, Baring, and 
others, who have been at the head of their class in matters of figures, 
have gone very little beyond Addition as applied to outlay, Multiplica- 
tion as applied to taxes, Division as applied to offices, and Subtraction as 
applied to the public money, while they have shown no aptitude for the 
higher and more useful rules of arithmetic, such as those which teach the 
art of getting at the roots of things, or balancing and proportioning in- 
come and expenditure. 

Though oratory is to some extent an agreeable and useful art, Mr. 
Punch caunot but feel that by making every day a speech day, too much 
time is wasted on this branch of the studies of St. Stephen’s School, 
particularly when he perceives how sadly deficient some of the speakers 
are in their English composition. The written exercises or Acts, which 
emanate from the school, are absolutely disgraceful, and no leas from 
their want of grammar than their want of sense; and Mr. Punch thinks 
it would be much more creditable to those of his youag friends who are 
fond of showing off in set speeches, if they would employ themselves in 
correcting the written exercises of the school, by the rules of Lindley 
Murray, or some other grammarian. mae 304. 

Mr Punch has remarked with pain, that Procrastination is one of the 
greatest faults of his young friends, who idle their time away in talking 
or playing during the best part of the term allotted to their studies, aud, 
by leaving everything to the last, do nothing well, but are ina scramble 
and barry to get their work done before the time for breaking up comes 
round again. In the hope of correcting this serious fault, Mr, Punch will 
give a prize to the introducer of the ball that shall first pass into an Act; 
and, to prevent the evil of talking, a prize will also be given to him who 
shall have spoken the fewest words between the Ist of Februaay and the 
Eastern holidays. . ; 

Master Chisholm Anstey, who has received a bad mark for inveterate 
talking, will, it is to be hoped, endeavour to earn a good mark in the en- 
suing half year, by conducting himself Mh a silent and orderly manner. 

Master Benjamin Disraeli, who has frequently had a lesson for bullying 
the other boys, and particularly for his spiteful conduct to that generally 
quiet boy Master Peel, will be severely chastised it he continues to 1- 

terrupt the general bueiness of the school by his annoying practices. 

















ter Russell, and the other head boys of the school, were treated 
we pak indalgence last year; but they must work very hard if they 
de not wish to lose their places, as there are a great many other boys, 
some of whom are very clever and industrious, who will do their utmost 
to get into the top form of St. Stephen's. 
fhe following subjects for essays and tasks are open to the whole 
school, and valuable prizes will be awarded to the most successful com- 
titors :— ‘ih. 

Reduce the military and naval expenditure to that of 1839, without 

impairing the efficiency of the United Service. 
Vork out the problem of which Ireland furnishes the data. 

There being abundance in the country for all, solve the question how 
enough may be given to everybody without taking anything from any- 
body, but rather by adding something to the store of those who seem at 
present to monopolise everything. : ; anal , 

N.B.—Notwithstanding the apparent difficulty of this task, it is to be 
worked out, if the principles upon which it is to be done were thorough. 
ly understood ; and the wealthy, as well as the poor, would be the richer 
by applying them. . 

‘sr denabision, Mr. Punch has only to say, that he will meet his young 
friends of St. Stephen’s School with the kindest disposition to assis 
them in their studies, to give praise where it is due, and to reward 
merit; but he nevertheless must add, that he has a quantity of rods in 
pickle fur those who may deserve chastisement. 





Americas Ayrrquittes.—Several specimens of American antiquities 
have recently arrived ia this city. They wero discovered by an Ameri. 
can traveller while exploring the country of the Sierra Madre, near San 
Louis Potosi, Mexico, and excavated from the rains of an ancient city, 
the existence of which is wholly uakuowa to the present inhabitants, 
either by tradition or history. They comprise two idols and a sacrificial 
basin, hewn from solid blocks of concrete sandstone, and are now in the 
mnost perfect state of preservation. : 

The removal of these heavy pieces of statuary from the mountains was 
accomplished by the means of wooden sleds; transported by canoes io 
the mouth of the Panuco, and from thence shipped to this port. 

The largest of the idols was undoubtedly the God of sacrifice, and ove 
of the most important. It is of life size. and the only complete specimen 
of the kind that has been discovered and brought away from the couutry 
—several attempts having been made by travellers, who were either 
thwarted by the natives, or encountered difliculties deemed impracticable 
to overcome. 

The anatomical proportions and beauty of this statue are not admire«| 
at the present day, but the eloborate work upon its entize surface attracts 
at once the attention and scrutiny of the beholder. It is principally or- 
namental, interspersed with symbols of mythology, and occasional hiero- 
glyphics. It has two faces representing youth and old age; signifying 
that none are exempt from offering life asa sacrifice. Tue right hand 
forms ao aperture, in which a light burned during the time of sacrifice. 

The smaller idol is the God of sorrow, to whom worshippers came to 
offer up their devotions for the tears it shed, and the relief afforded them 

in their griefs. This statue is diminutive, the carvings plain, and tie 
whole simply devised. 

Their sacrificial basin measures two feet in diameter and displays much 
skill and truth in the workmanship. It is held by two serpents entwin- 
ed, with their beads reversed—the symbol of eternity, which euters 
largely into the mythology of the ancient Egyptians. The Egyptian 
gallery of the British Museum contains several specimens of the work 
here described. 

Investigations of the origin and history of an unknown race of men, 
over whose dust the explorer marks his way, have justly attracted tlic 
attention of the philosopher, and produced many interesting resul's. 
Ethuography is now receiving that attention from American philosophers 
which their own fields of study have so loug urged upon them. The 
object in presenting these specimens of American antiquity to the notice 
of the public (to those particularly who take an interest in the history, o! 
mankind) is, to offer a portion of a letter of analphabet yet to be formed, 

by the explorations of the traveller and the investigations of the philoso- 
pher. similar to those through which they were brouzht to light, and by 
which the history of this continent is yet to be written.—N. O. Picayuue. 


Percussion Cars.—The following is the description of the machine 
now in use at the Arsenal, Washington City: 

The machine, which occupies but 24 by 4 feet, embraces the properties, 
a8 [ am iuformed, of all previous inventions. Asbeet of copper, 14 by 28 
inches, being placed on a plain surface, denominated a “ table,”’ and the 
motive power applied, the sheet, by an alternate motion, passes immedi- 
ately uuder the cutting die, which forms perfect caps, and throws them 
into holes around the edge of a “‘charging-plate,” some eighteen ine!yss in 
diameter. With a rotary motion, and its edges studded successively with 
new informed caps, the plate passes, at about one-third its diameter, di- 
rectly under a cup containing the percussion powder, from which drops 
With « singular regularity, a sufficient quantity for a charge, into each cap. 
Progressing round, at another point, isa very fiue punch, which completes 
the job of charging, by pressing home the powder; and ata third poiut a 
small instrument throws the caps from their lodgment, tosses them into a 
funnel, through which they fall into a drawer beneath. 

Thus by the same unchanging motion, is the cutting die furnished with 
material, the cap mavnufactured, loaded, pressed, and thrown into a box 
beneath, at the rate of 4000 an hour—requiring the aid of but one person. 
— Boston Advertiser. ——- 


Tae Gotp Dotrar.—It will be perceived by reference to the proceed- 
ings of Congress, that the House has passed a bill from the Committee of 
Ways and Means authorizing the coinage of the gold dollar. The bill 
provides that the new coin shall be of the same appearance, standard, &c., 
as the other United States gold coins, except that the eagle on the reverse 
side shall be omitted. Tis omission will render the gold dollar easy to 
be distinguished from the balf dime, which it will most resemble in size. 
Nevertheless, the gold dollar will require to be handled with attention 
when intermixed with dimes, fips, &c., espevially until the public become 
familiar with the coin. We regard the issue as highly beneficial to edi- 
tors and publishers generally, indeed, to all who have to receive or remit 
small sums by mail.. But to editors the gold will save a world of trouble 
aud expense, in the way of discounts upon the nondescript trash usually 
sent for subscriptions. We consider this reason quite sufficient to justify 
the new gold coin, and as gold dollars are soon to be about, we hope 

that some of our subscribers will take the hint to pass a few round our 
way, us we should like to see specimens of the new issue very much.— 
Washington News. 


Irems —The honour of knuighthoed has been conferred on tho ex-May- 
orof Manchester, Mr, Elkanah Armitage, who, for two consecutive years, 
has been the chief magistrate of that city. The honour was conferred on 
himin testimouy of his arduous and successful endeavours, as the civic 
head, to maintain the peace of the community when it was threatened 
last year.——The White Conduit House at Pentonville, with its large 
room and pleasure-grounds, is about to be demolished, to make way for 
a new street. The work of demolition commenced last week.— It is 
the inteution of the Belgian Government to place the palace of the Prince 
of Orange at the disposal of the diplomatists who are to take part at the con- 
ferences at Brussels for the settlement of the Italian question, and prepa- 
rations have been commenced. By desire of the Minister of Finance, 
part of the wings of the palace has been furnished with the furniture bor- 
rowed from the Palace of Teroeuren. It does not appear that Austria has 
yet officially nominated her representative. Her Majesty, Queen Vic- 
toriv, has presented to Mr. C. Kean, through the hands of the Hon. Colo- 
nel Phipps, a splendid diamond ring, and has enhanced the value of the 
gift by expressing to him in person her approbation of his professional ex- 
ertions, as well as of the complete success that has attended his direction 
of the lute Windsor Castle theatrical. —~ Tue Orteans Famity.—The 
whole of the ex-Royal Family of France, who have, as it is known, been 
Staying for several mouths at the Star and Garter Hotel at Richmond, 

ve, with the whole of their attendants and numerous suite, elt Rich- 
mond and returned to Claremont, with the intention of permanently tak- 

ing up their abode at the Royal residence. The Countess of Neuilly has 
Cousiderably improved in health since her sojourn at Richmond, and the 
Count and the rest of the family are in good health. The defective state 
of the receptacles for the supply of water to the establishment at Clare 
Mont is understood to be completely removed, and the necessary precau- 
tions adopted to prevent the occurrence of similar inconvenience. The 
ex-Royal Family have been in the receipt of important cousignments of 
their personal and private property from the Continent; and in addition 
to some recent arrivals of the effects of the Duc d’Aumuale, with a collec- 
tion of the property in his possession when he held an exalted position 
in Algiers, there have arrived a considerable quantity of plate, and other 
valuable effects, of the Prince de Joinville aud other members of the fem- 
ly. In 1831, the value of insured property in England, was something 
over £526,000,000. In 1841 it amounted to £682,000,000, being about 
an increase of 30 per cent. in 10 years; and since then it has increased 
mequal proportion. The sum appears enormous—about three thousand 

















| Jan., at Athlone, Ireland, Major-General Sir Guy Campbell, Bart , commander of 


millions of dollars.——We have much pleasnre in stating that a grant of 
£200 has been lately made to Mr. Edward William Laue, the well-known 
author of the “ Modern Egyptians,” and of a very accurate translation of 
the “ Arabian Nigyts.”’ Mr. Lane is distinguished amongst Oriental schol- 
ars for his thorough knowledge of the colloquial as well as of the written 
languages derived from the Arabic root; and he is now turning bis talents 
to good account by the compilation of a lexicon of the Arabic language, 
avoiding the errors and supplying the deficiencies of his pretlecessors. 
This grant has been afforded to him from the fund tor “ Special Service,” 
which is at the dispvsal of the Premier, and is not an annual pension, as 
it was incorrectly stated.— Observer. Sulby Hall, near Welford, with 
its large domain, has passed, by purchase, from George Payne, Esq., into 
the hands of the Hon. Captain Frederick Villiers, sou of the Earl of Jer- 
sey. Lord Palmerston has attached Mr. Wolf, son of the Rev. Dr. 
Wolf, to the regular staff of clerks employed at the Foreign office, that 
gentleman having previously been assistant to the bead clerk. The 
importation into Dablin of fresh American pork has startled some of the 
Irisn graziers. Mr, Smith, a Dublin provision merchant, has been the 
importer of fifty pigs packed in ice and they were perfectly sweet aud 
fresh. The auger employed in boring for tae Artesian weil at Charles- 
tou, 8. C., had penetrated to the depth of five hundred feet and a few 
inches, on the 6th ult.——Lord Jobn Russel! has been elected one of the 
Elder Bretbren of Trinity, iu the room of Viscount Melbourne, deceased. 
——lIt is stated that M. Guizot is in such straightened circumstances, 
that he has accepted the appointment of librarian to the Duke of Bedford. 
This is a descent from the place of Prime Minister of France, bat is at 
the same time a dignified retreat fora philosopher aud scholar. It isa 
rumour, after all. 

Enos Evection News.—The election for Bolton took place on the 8th 
ult., when Sir J. Walmsley was returned by a majority of 56 votes against 
Mr. Bridson. ——The Right Hon. T. F. Baring, the newly appointed Lord 
of the Admiralty, has been again returned for Portsmouth without oppo- 
sition, The election for Leominster took place on the 6th ult. Mr. F. 
Peel, son of the ex-premier, was the only candidate put forward, and was 
the:efore returned. He has just been called to the Bar. Mr. Baines, 
Q. C., the new Chief of the Poor Law Board, has been re-elected for Hull 
without a contest. : 





























Osittvary.—On the 22nd*January, at the Elms, near Worcester, Vice Admi- 
ral Thomas James Maling. He commanded the boats of the Minerva when they 
cut out the French 14 gun brig Muéine, at Sauta Cruz, in 1797, for which daring 
action he was made Commander. He was a midshipman with Admiral Jervis at 
the battle of St. Vincent.—On the 30th Jan. at Brechin, Sir James Carnegie, Bart. 
—On the Ist ult., the Earl of Buckinghamshire.—Lately, at Vienna, the celebra- 
ted harpist, Parish Alvars.—Lately, in London, J. C. Burckhardt, Esq., the cele- 
brated Kastern Traveller.—Lately, at New Ross, the Rev. G. T. Carr, the found- 
er of the first temperance society in Europe.—On the 20th Jan. at Malta, the Rev. 
Sir C. Bishopp, Bart, Archdeacon of Malta —Oua the 26th Jan., in the county of 
Suffolk, Rev. Sir A. B. Henniker, Bart.—On the 3rd ult, in London, the Hon T. 
H. Nugent, half-brother and heir presumptive ? tothe Marquis of Westmeath.— 
On the 3rd ult, at Coton Hill, Staffordshire, Viscountess Tamworth —On the 
22d January, Lady Juliana Howard, fourth daughter of the fourth Kari of Carlisle, 
in her 99th year. She had seen five reigns and four corenations.—On the 27th 


the district, and Col, of the 3rd West India Regiment,— On the 19th of Nov. last, 
on his passage from the Mauritius, John Ste wart, Esq, staff-surgeon, only son of 
the late Rev. Dr. Stewart, of Kirkowan Manse, Wigtonshire.—On the 23rd ult., 
at Nile-terrace, Rochester, the Rev. R.G. Curtois, D. D., late Chaplain to the 
Forces, aged 62.—On the morning of the 14th January, died one of the oldest of 
the English residents in Malta, Dr. John Allen, at the patriarchal age of 94. Dr. 
Allen arrived in Malta in the year 1804, and has served her Majesty as a surgeon, 
to which rank he was promoted on the 12th of July, 1784,-—Lieutenaut-General 
Caffarelli, former aide de camp of the Emperor Napoleon, Minister of War for 
the kingdom of Italy, and Peer of France after 1830, died at Leschelle, in the de- 
partment of the Aisne, on the 23rd January, in the 83rd year of his age General 
Caffarelli commanded a division of the French army at Austerlitz, and was the 
brother of Maximilian Caffarelli, who was killed atthe siege of St, Jean d’Acre. 





APPOINTMENTS.—G. W. Anderson, Esq., of the civil service of India.to be 
Governor of the Maurinus. Mr. Wyse, who lately resigned his office in con- 
nection with the Board of Control, to be British Minister at Athens. It is said 
that Sir Edmund Lyons, who has for many years represented Great Britain in 
Greece, will be appointed Minister to Switzerland. The Rev. John Smith, 
M. A., Oxford, to the Bishopric of Hong Kong, in China. The endowment of the 











Bishopric has been provided for entirely by private subscription. The total sum 
at present available towards the erection of the see may be stated at £18,000, 
£6000 of which were collected in consequence of the Bishop of London’s letter; 
£2000 contributed by the Seciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, and 10,000/. by a “ A Brother and Sister,’’ who have also offered 2000/. to- 
wards the erection of a Missionary College at Hong Kong in connexion with the 
Charch. Eustace W. Barron, Ksq., to be British Consul at San Blas. Cle- 
land Cumberlege, Esq.. to be her Majesty’s Consul at Tampico. Daniel Har- 
rington, Esq., to be a member of the Executive Council of New Brunswick. 


Avury. 

Lieut. General Sir James Macdonell, K.C.B., K.C.H., the colonel of the 
79th (Camerou Highlanders), since July 14, 1842, succeeds to the 7 Ist, 
vice Sir T. Arbuthnot, deceased. 

Major Geveral James Hay, U.B., whe entered the army in 1795, suc- 
ceeds to the colonelcy of he 78th, vice Macdonell. Heserved in the 
Peninsula, France, aud Flanders, with the 16th Light Dragoons, and was 
severely wounded at Waterloo. He has a medal and aclasp for the bat- 
tles of Vittoriaand the Nive. 

The colonelcy of the 3d West India Regiment, vacant by the death of 
Major General Sir G. Campbell, will be conferred on Major General 
W. Wood, C.B., K. H,, who entered the army in 1787, served the cam- 
paign of 1808-9, including the battle of Corunna. Subsequently at the 
siege of Flushing, stormed and carried the enemy’s entrenchments ; join- 
ed the army in Spain, in 1813; accompanied the 85th to America, in 1814, 
and commanded it at the battle of Bladensburg, where he received four 
wounds, and was afterwards taken prisoner. 


Tue care Lr. Cot. Havetock.—Colonel Havelock was born in 1795, 
and was the son of H. Havelock, Esq., formerly of Ingress Park, near 
Dartford. He was educated at the Charter-house School; and then stu- 
died under a private tutor, previously to entering the army. At the early 
age uf 15 he carried the colours of his regiment, the 43rd Light Infantry, 
in the action at Coa. His steps were as follows ;—Ensign, July 12, 
1810; Lieutenant, May 12, 1812; Captain, Feb. 19, 1818; Major, December 
31,1830; Lieutenaut-Colovel, April 30; 1841. 

His services in Earope were as follows : he was engaged in the Penin- 
sula trom July, 1810, ull the end of that war, in 1814; including the bat- 
les of Basaco, Subugal, Salamanca, and Vittoria, the pussage of the Bi- 
dassoa, the battle of the Nivelle, the affair near Bayonne, and the battles 
of Orthes and Toulouse. He served also in the campaiguof 1815, and 
was slightly wouaded at Waterloo, where he was aide-de-camp to Baron 
Alten, and received the Cross of the Hanoverian order. He subsequently 
served at Corfu; and afterwards, on exchanging into the 4th Light Dra- 
goons, proceeded with his regiment, firstto Bombay, where he was aide- 
de-camp to Sir Charles Colville ; and then to Madras, where he was on the 
staif of Lord Elphiustone. His last exchange was into the 14th Light 
Dragoons. He was engaged in the various movements of Sir Charles 
Napier’s force ia the Bombay Contingent, and then in the Pupjaub, until, 
at the ford of Ramnuggur, he fell, mortally wounded, at the head of his 
regimeut, in battle against the forces of Shere Singh. 

ajor Doherty, 14th Light Dragoons, succeeds to a Lieutenant-Colonel- 
cy in that distinguished corps, without purchase, by the melancholy death 
of his commanding officer. Major Deherty, is a son of the Right Hon- 
ourable Lord Chiet Justice Doherty, and brother of Major Doheity, of the 
13th Light Dragoons, aud Lieutenant Doherty of the Rifle Brigade. 


Cavacry For Inp1a.—With reference to the report circulated last week 
amongst several of our contemporaries, that the 8th Hussars and 12th 
Lancers had received orders for embarkation for India, we can state that 
no such orders have been issued. The 8th Hussars and 17th Lancers are 
the first light cavalry regiments for foreign service.—London paper, Feb- 
ruary 10th. 


In the military circles it is stated that Prince George of Cambridge will 
succeed the late Sir T. Arbuthnot in the command of the Manchester dis- 
trict; and, Kilkeuny temporary district being abolished, that Major Gen- 
eral Macdonald will be removed to Athlone, as successor to the late Sir 
Guy Campbell. 


War Orrice, Fes. 2.—5th Drag Gds; Lt G R Hamilton to be Capt. v Black- 
burne : Cor G Duckworth to be Lt. v Hamilton ; W Inglis to be Cor, v Duck- 
worth. 15th Lt Drag; SurgJ Marshall, to be Surg, v Monat. ist Ft: Capt W 
G Beare to be Capt. v T Davenport; Lt J D Windham tobe Capt v Bearea ; 
Ens H F Bythesea to be Lt, v Windham; T M Kenna to be Ens, v Bythesea. 
4th : J Hall to be Ens, v Collins. 6th: Ens H JN King to be Lt v Elrington ; 
L GN Metford to be Ens, v King. 14th: Capt C Paget to be Capt v G Biack : 
Lt R W Romer to be Capt, v Paget: Ens S C Leusada tobe Lt, v Romer: F 
Smythe to be Ens, v Lousada. 17th’: It W Gordon to be Capt, v Cormick, Ens 
F L § Lindesay tobe Lt v Gordon ; J Barthrop to be Ens v Lindesay ; Paymas- 
ter W Telford to be Paymaster, v Hall. 19th: Lt the Hon B C Yelverton, to be 
Lt, v Tuite; Ens GW H Massey tobe Lt, v Yelverton; L D H Currie tc be Ens 
v Massey. 23rd: LtE W D Bell to be Capt, v Routh ; Sec Lt and Adj A F L 
Greenock to have rank of First Lt; See Lt GM Marsh to be First Lt, v Bell; 






























Meacham. 30th: Ens L Ingle tobe Ens. vColborne. 31st: MajJStJ Munro to 
be Maj, vG F White. sorh : Lt J G Smythto be Capt, vW wiles; D W 
Tupper to be Ens. 53rd : Paymaster WS Hall to be Paymaster, v Telford. 58th: 
Ens A Smith tobe Lt,v Rush. 74th: Ensthe Hon J Colborne to be Ens, v In. 
gle. 82nd: AE Warren to be Ens, v Sprot. 83rd: Capt C F Sweeny to be Capt 
v T RDe Rinzy: Lt D Anderson to be Capt, v Sweeny ; Ens F Dickinson to be 
Lt,v Anderson. 84th: Assist-Surg F W Innes, M D, to be Surg, v Marshall, As- 
sist-Surg A Gosden, to be Assist-Surg.v Innes. 86th: Lt J Meachamto be Lt, v 
Orlebar. 89th ; Capt R HM Kelly to be Capt, v J Spence ; Lt M Skynner tobe 
Capt, v i : Ens EB Thorp to be Lt.v Saynner; W C G Pery tobe Ens, v 
Thorp. 90th: LtR Burton tobe Lt,v D Davies; Ens H M Eoger to be Lt, v 
Burton; J H Wade to be Ens,v Eager. 1st W I Regt: J M’Namee to be Ens 
v woe Ceylon Rifle Regt: Assist-Surg S$ Smith to be Assist-Sur, v Dakers. 
Rl Nfld Companies: Lt H C Marriott to be Capt, v Lyttleton: Ens T Johns to be 
Lt v Marriott ; R A Law to be Ens, v Johns. 

BrevetT—Capt W G Beare to be Major in the Army. 

Srarr—Col AS H Mountain to be Adjt Gen to the Queen’s forces serving in 
the East Indies, vy Col Cureton. 

UnattacHEeD.—Lt A Rush to be Captain. 


Navy. 


Susstiture ror Stram Suirs of War.—Mr. A. Anderson, M.P. for 
Southampton, intends proposing to Parliament, “ That a Select Commit- 
tee of the House be — to inquire into the practicability of effect- 
ing a large reduction of naval expenditure by providing an available steam 
fleet through the means of private enterprise,” and with that intent has 
addressed a letter to Mr. W. C. Morgan, secretary to the Steam-ship Ow- 
ners’ Association, dated the 22nd of January, explaining the mode by 
which he proposes to obtain his object. Mr. Morgan has transmitted 
copies of Mr. Anderson’s letter to the owners of most steam-packets. The 
proposal is for owners to obtain consent of the Admiralty, and then to 
strengthen and adapt them for warlike purposes, giving the Government 
the power of purchase or hire, at prices to be fixed by arbitration. The 
ships, after the alterations are approved by a competent surveyor, are to 
be exempt from light dues and compulsory pilotage. The cost of alteration 
for a ship of 600 tons is estimated at from £150 to £200. Mr Anderson 
anticipates by the adoption of his proposition that an unrivalled fleet 
would be ready at all times, without burden on the national exchequer. 
In time of war the same crews are to remain with war wages, but addition- 
al officers and men to be taken from the Royal Navy. He states that the 
Ordnance are ready to furnish the armament, and that the Marine Artil- 
lery could work the guns. With such an available force, Mr. Anderson 
considers further outlay for the constraction of steam ships of war unne- 
cessary, and that many now in commission could be placed in ordinary, 
and thus an important reduction of public expenditure be effected. (Mr. 
Anderson appears to forget in this ingenious scheme, that experienced 
officers are » »ssential as vessels ready forservice. It might, however, be 
partially adupted.—Ed. Albion ) 


The Captaiu’s Good Service Pension of £150 per annum, which rever- 
ted to the patronage of the First Lord of the Admiralty on the promotion 
of Rear Admirally William Fairbrother Carrol, C. B., has been bes- 
towed by Sir Francis T. Baring upon that distinguished and most highly 
respected officer Commodore Sir J. J. Gordon Bremer, K.C.B., K.C.H - 
who lately retired from the superintendentship of Woolwich Dockyard in 
consequence of ill-health ; but who, we are glad to hear, has somewhat 
recovered since his retirement. This is the first service of the new First 
Lord’s patronage, and we doubt not it will give much satisfaction. 


An “ancient mariner’ died on Jan. 21 in Coburg-street, Plymouth, 
Thomas Melcom Temple, Royal Navy, aged eighty. He was the oldest 
Master on the active list, and was continually employed nearly the whole 
of the war. 

The apparatus for converting salt water into fresh, fitted to H.M.S. 
Reynard, by Mr Grant, of Portsmouth Dockyard, has answered admira- 
bly. The apparatus distilled in the month of December upwards of 2000 
gallons of water, and the ship carried into Lisbon, after great waste, eight 
tons. The apparatus yielded an average quantity of5 gallons per day per 
man. 





Tar Arctic Expepitiox.—As some anxiety will naturally be felt in 
respect to the return of the Herald, 22, Capt. Kellett, C.B., to Mazatlan, 
as announced by a contemporary, withoutany tidings of Sir John Frank- 
lin’s expedition, although, as stated yesterday, she was not the vessel 
actually sent in search of it, the following authentic particulars will be 
read with interest :— 

By his instructions, Capt. Kellett was desired to proceed to Behring’s 
Straits, there to meet the Plover, and having assisted to secure her ia 
some convenient harbour, to return to the southward to give intelligence 
of the spot in which he had left that vessel, it being intended that the 
Plover should send her boats along the American coast to communicate 
with the po¥ty which will descend the Mackenzie river, under the com- 
mand of Sir John Richardson. 

Owing to calms and a long detention from contrary winds in Norton 

Sound, it was not till the Ist of September that the Herald arrived at the 
appointed rendezvous in Kotzebue Sound. There she remained till the 
end of the month, waiting for the Plover, which vessel not arriving, Cap- 
tain Kellett again weighed and re-passed the Straits on the 2d of October, 
arriving at Mazatlan on the 24th November. 
By letters received from Callao it appears that after a tedious passage 
the Plover, being an excellent sea boat, but a very dull sailer, had only 
reached that place on the 8th of July. It was therefore not possible for 
her to arriee in Behring’s Straits before the departure of the Herald, and 
the probability is that she will have to pass the winter at Petropaulski, or 
Sitka, and proceed this spring, on the opening of the ice, to explore the 
north coast of America with her boats. 

In the meantime the Herald, having refitted, will immediately sail for 
Behring’s Straits, with provisions fr stores for the Plover, which ship 
will, if necessary, pass the next wiuter in Kotzebue Sound, or some other 
convenient spot, which may be selected for her.—London Herald, Feb. 1. 
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White to play and Checkmate in four moves.’ 














SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 17, 


White. Black; 
1. QtoKB 6ch B tks Q 
+. on eos K to Kt2 
3. Rto Kt8&ch K tks Kt 
4. Ktto B5ch K moves 


5. P checkmates. 





To CorRESPONDENTs.—-Although yeur Problem (No. 17, Solution above given,) was ac- 
cepted, we did not yet fail to ob-erve t's remarkable assimilation to a well-known position : 
namely, thatoccurring in play between C. H, 8. and Mr. 8—n, on occasion of the former 
announcing mate in five moves. The three last moves in both cases being precisely the 
sane. 


CuEss IN THE West.—We have much pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of No, 2 of 
anew weekly paper published at Louisvill+, in Kentucky, entitied C! of Western 
Literature and Art, in w hich the game of Chess will be periodically treated of, Inthe present 
instance is chronicled an instructive and dashing specimen of play, wherein the contentin 
par ies were our uld friend, Dr. R., of Louisville, on the one hand, and the collective stren 
of the Frankfort Chess Ciub on the other. The game was conducted through the medium of 
the Magnet'c Telegraph—bvetween Frankfort and Louisville—and termineted in favour of 
Dr. R. This game is ably reported in the Lexington Daily Atlas, with a copy of which we 








Serg-Maj E Jenkins to be Sec Lt,v Marsh, 28ih: Lt OR H Orlebar to be Lt, v 
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ONE HUNDRED SONGS OF P. J. DE BERANGER, 
WITH TRANSLATIONS BY W. YOUNG. 

RENCH and ENGLISH on opposite pages, Londonedition. 17. Price $1.25. Fo 

pale at this office, and at the Bookstores of Messrs Appleton, Bartlett & Welford, and 


This leasant volume, executed ina truespirit, * * * Excellent, nevertheless, are 
the niszasional approaches to the same kind of finish, though with a rader —— be 
Mr. Young makes in this voiume. Several of his transiatious may compare w’ ag + Aap 
Mahony, (the Father Prout of Fraser’s Magazine) and we know ot nothing better y- 
They ime may be honestly commended, as well to those who know Beranger, an sn ers 
infinitely to be envied who ‘have Yi ye make his honest, earnest, hearty, aud delig ac: 
abe ¢ > woycodepee d i f each song, and 
wever, given a faithful, in some instances, a spirited version o 1g, | 
prod eek filet td to ev class of readers, because it bears within it 
patting ie aa lespite ofall difficulties of ver 
oung ; his translation, despite o! “ 
otal pape AS an be pet heh every instauce tue exact sense, and often 
the very words of the Feneh : it is, indeed, curiously faithfulto the text, There is another 
advantage of.this edition which will make the book everywhere acceptable ; all songs of im- 
tendency are carefully excluded, and we have Beranger here purified from that irre- 
ang grossness which are damning spots upon his reputation, This little volume by 
. Young may, and, indeed, ought to be read by all.—Patricuan, London Monthly Magazine, 
1847, 
, 


translati dred of Beranger’s songs before the public, Mr. Young 
ne Aydt ee ty kis. rondore, for he pisces the originals on opposite page. 
Dene he does not suffer from this invitation to compare him witb his author ; 
he very succes sfully, in most instances, preserved the spirit of Rerenger, while clothing 
his in astyle which imparts to them an English character.—John Bull, April, 1847: 
ates ant poll | ta Man he m) rhe | Pi | aan is at once 
ledge of both languages, the coi 

tethode wsohavon kw edge coapetion Londen Wlustrated News, | May, 1847. 4 
prod translations which, if they want the wondrous compactness an 
ont seer her ate of nage in yt ovary whnee faithful, oftea, very often ex 
tremely happy. * * * His translations are, we repeat, always strictly faithful, often ex 
clever and well turned, and as a whole, we recommend the book with every confi 
‘as an able, intelligent, and careful attempt.—London Morning Chronicle, 15th March 





‘xT ANTED.—The following, No.1 of 1943, No. 3 and 11 of 1844, No. 27 of 1845, of the NEW 
W vORK ALBION Twenty dive cents each will be given on delivery at the Office . 








MR. HENK.” C. WATSON, 


ROFESSOR OF MUSIC AND TEACHER OF SINGING AND PIANOFORTE 
P Terms to be known at the Store of Messrs. Stoddart & Dunham, or at the residence of 
Mr. Watson, 85 Amity street. 423 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET 
4 ie — ofMembership $25, with an annual payment of $6. This annual payment may be 
commuted aod oes. pam - 
y rs rannum. 
Hew Works ofinierest, p ned + veng English, and Foreign, are added to the Library as they 





Leading-Roomis supplied with avaricty of American and Foreign newspapers, and 
ete mae ion povtastt periodical publications % the United States and Great Britain. 
Strangers are admitted on the introduction ofa member, ; ; 
The Library isopenfroms o'clock, A.M. ull sundown. The Reading-Room is open from 
8 o'clock A. M., till 10 P. M. } ; > i : 
Lists of the most important works added to the Library will be published from time to time 
B this paper. 
By coder othe Library Committee, PHILIP J. vgesne 
ct 7— 





BUROPEAN AGENCY, 
Fo THE RECOVERY ofDormantand Improperly Withheld REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATE. The settlement and arbitration of commercial, trading, and other debis. 
Patents for Inventions in Great Britain, [reland, and the Col and D i 
cies thereunto belonging, and Negoti for the Purchase or Saie of the same, 
Reference be Ee on application, free of charge, (provided the motive is not of mere 
curiosity) to a list comprising upwarda of 15,000 names in which unreciaimed property is 
standing; aiso, an index to over 10,000 advertisements which have pepences for the past 50 
years in various British newspapers, addressed to Heirs at Law and Next of Kin, 
Communications by letter ure requested to be post-paid. BENSHAm FABIAN, 
B roadway, New York 
are permitted to Hon. Charles P. Daly, J udge, Court of Common Pleas, N. ¥ 
Freeland, Stuart & Co. Chas. Cartlidge & Co. -& J.T. Tapscott. G. R. A. eae ee ne 
Edward Schroder, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio. A. Patchin, Esq., President Patchin Bans 
Buffalo. nov 4—ly 


HE GREAT CHINESE MUSEUM, Chinese Buildings, 539 Broadway, 
open daily trom9 A.M. tul10P.M This large and splendid collectiva, consisting of up- 
wards of sixty figures, of the full size of life, likenesses of individual Chinese, dressed in the 
costume appropriate to the situation and employment in which they are represented, and 
shows the costumes of the Chinese, from the Emperor, in his courtdress, to the Beggar so- 
liciting alms ; with Barbers, Brokers, Carpenters, Blacksmiths, Shoemakers, Doctors, Hus- 
bandmen, Soldiers, Fortune Tellers; each surrounded by the implements of his trade or pro- 
fession. An exact representationof a Chinese Silk store, with Merchant, Purchaser, Clerk 
Coolie,&c. Two complete Chinese Rooms, une showing Opium Smoking, and the other the 
“Inner Apartments” of a gentleman’s residence. A Court of Justice, the different sects of 
ts. A “Tanka Boat’ with its crew, &c. with models of Temples, Stores, Summer 
s, Theatres, Bridges, Junks and Boats, specimens of Manutaciures of Cotton, Silk, 
Porcelain, Marble, Lvory, Silver and Wood. Upwards of 400 Paintings in oil and water co- 
jours; ameng which are portraits of the High Imperial Commissioner Keying, and his assiat- 
ant, Wang : of the Hong merchants, Howqua, Samqea, and Linchong, and the great ship 
Compradour, boston Jack. A view of Canton, seven leet by three, and o: Honan, of the same 
size; representations of the growth and manufecture of Tea, Silk, Cotton, and Porcelain. 
Also of scenery ae meg the Empire, processions, furniture, flowers, boats, fish, shells, &c. 
From theupper part of the hall is suspended « great number of Lanterns of the most curious 
shape and description. Admittance 25 cents—children under twelve years of age, half-price. 
For sale at the Ticket Office is a guide or descriptive catalogue of the Museum, with remarks 
upon the Customs, History, Trade, &c. of China. jan 6—tu 


THE ONLY REMEDY FOR BSPILEPZIC FITS. 
ART’S VEGETABLE EXTRACT is the only remedy that can be relied on for the per 
manent cure of Spasmodic Contractions, Irritation of the Nerves, Nervous or Sick Mead 
ache, Nervous Tremors, Neuralgic Affections, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and 
Physical Energy, aud alithe Nervous Disorders, including the most dreadful of all diseases 
that ever infect the human tace, Epileptic Wits, or Falling Sickness, Hysterical Fits, Couvul- 
sions, Spasms, &c. DR. HAT would impress it upon the minds of the afflicted, that the 
egeiabie extract is the only remedy ever discovered that can be relied on tor the perma- 
nent cvre O! tis most dreadful of all diseases. As its tendency is to insanity, madness and 
death, the most Skuful Physicians of Europe, as well as those of our own country, have pro. 
nounced Epilepsy incurable. And it has been so considered by many, until uiis most im- 
tant of all discoveries was made by Dr. 8. Hart, nearly sixteen years since, during which 
e ithas been performing some of the most Remarkable Cures upon record, and has ac- 
ired a reputation which time alone can eilace. Physicians of undoubted skill and expe- 
heed Ministers of various denominations, as well as hundreds of our eminent citizens, all 
unite in recommending the use of this truly valuable medicine io their patients in charge, and 
friends, who are afflicted, as the only remedy. 

We quote the language used by those who have been cured by this valuable medicine. One 
says, “Ihave suffered beyond my power of description, but now i rejoice in being fully re- 
stored to health and happiness.” Another says, “I thank God that I feellama well man. I 
also feel it my duty to proclaim it to the ends of the earth, that those similarly afflicted may 
find relief” Another, (who is an eminent lawyer, and well known in this city,) says, “my son 
has been afflicted for years with Epilepsy, butisnow enjoying good health fromthe Vegetabie 
Extract. its fame,” says he, “should and ought to be sounded to the ends of the earth.” An- 
other says, “langu: is entirel inadequate to express my gratitude to Dr. Hart, for having 
been the means, under the blessing of God, ofrestoring me to the enjoyment of good health, 
after having been attlicted with Epilepsy in its worst forms; and my morning and evening ob- 
lation of praise and thanksgiving shall coutinue to ascend to that God who has aillicted but to 
make me whole.” 


Mrs. J. Bradiey, 115 Orchard street, New York, states that she has been subject to Fits for 
many years, and has been restored to perfect health (after every other means had failed) by 
the use ofthe Vegetable Extract. 

Dr. Charles A. Brown, of Dover, Russell co., Alabama, who is one of the best Physicians in 
the State, says that he as been much benefited by the use of the Vegetable Extract, and that 
he tatingly prescribes itin at case of Epilepsy which comes under his kuowledge. 

Curtis G. Mayberry, Esq., formerly Postmaster at Lime Mills, Crawford co., Pa., now living 
in Erie co., Pa., states that for many years past he has been sorely afflicted with Fits, and he 
is now happy to state thata Borsovering use of Dr. Hart's Vegetable Extract has restored him 
tosound health, being entirely freed from that worst of all diseases. 

Mr. Stephen E. Pratt, corner of Sixth Avenue and Twenty-sixth street, New York, states 
that Mr. Charles H. Boughton, a member of his family, has been so severely, afflicted with 
Epileptic Fits for many years, that he was obliged to relinquish his business. Having used 

. Hart's Vegetable Extract (says Mr. Pratt) he was soon restored to perfect health, and left 
this city for the State of Ohio to resume his business. 

. Mr. Smith, Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Spotswood, New Jersey. who has been afflicted 

with Paemertic ¥ its for more than 40 years, states that he lias used Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 

his th has been so much improved that he hopes, by Divine blessing, to have no more 
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ws gs rs, for twenty-seven years and six months, cured by the use of this truly won 


Read the following remarkable case of the son of Wm. Secore, Esq., of Philadelpnia, aflicted 

with Epileptic Fits twenty-seven years and six months. After travelling through 2ngland, 

any and France, consulting the mosteminent physicians, and expending for 

medicine, medical treatment und advice ree thousand dollars returned with his son to this 
without receiving ar efit what r l i 

Sees ne last, gany ben ever, and was cured by using 


Leevecpent over three thousand dollars for eee and medical attendance. I was ad- 
vised to take a tourto Europe with him, which Idid. [first visited England, I consulted the 
most evuinent physicians therein respect to his case; they examined him and prescribed ac- 
y- Iremained there three months without perceiving aay change for the better, which 
cost me about two hundred and fifty dollars, pocketel by the phreeas, and the most that I 
received was their opinion my son’s case was hopeless, an: Fame incurable. 1 accord- 
left England, travelled through Scotland, Germany, and France, and returned home in 
of 3 pipe oye og pda my son as far from being cured as when Lleft. [saw your 
utin one ofthe New York papers, and concluded to try Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 
pene ee statements and certificates of so many cures, some of twenty and thirt years 
Ican assuure youl am not sorry I did so, as by the use of Hart’s Vegetable Ex- 
alone he was restored to perfect Acalth, “His reason, which was so far gone as lo unfithim 
business, is entirely restored, with the prospect now before him of life, health and useful- 
ness. Heis now 23 of age, and 27 ae and 6 months of this time has been afflicted with 
this most dreadful of diseases, but thank God is now enjoying good health. 
Now, sir, faith without works I don’tbelievein. To say I shall be ever grateful to you is one 
, and as I here enclose you one hundred dollars, have no doubt but you will think this 
and quite adifferentthing Thedebt of gratitude | still owe you, but please accept 
this amount as interest on the debt in advance. fours, very respectfully, 
Signed) WILLIAM SECORE. 
Tue Time ts Nor FAR Distant When thousands who are now trembling under the hand 
of this dreadful disease, and fearing that every attack may prove fatal, will find permanen 
reliefand ne restored to new ley by | this en ae medicine. 
Over one thousand i ave been received in testimony ofthe beneficial results pr. 
uced by the use of Dr. Hart's Vegetable Extract. . _ 
repared by 3. HART, M.D., New York. 
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Do eight packages... .occseassssecsesscocscecsecss. +++-20 00 
It is carefully packed up in boxes for transportation, and sent to any part ofthe United 


Texas, Mexico, and West Indies. 


This valuable Medicine can be obtained at the Wholesale and Retail Fancy, Variety, Trim- 
ming, Comb, Tea, and Family Medicine Store of typ ~ Pea 


THOMAS AND MILES, 
169 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO, GENERAL AGENTS 
te vk inary ome Canadas, Mexico, and West Indies—to wiiom all communications must 
A.B. & D. 100 Fulton-street, corner of William, Agents for New York. 
Doctor D. J No. 8 South Third- 
Doe mynes No, South Third-street, ye for Philadelphia 


ow do mn. 
JW & Co., 151 Chartres-street, a for New Orl 
Gad ters of Kighth and Narshat-sirects to) Slain 
pining palety —— be an estnut-sts do _ for St. Louis. 


the principal Druggiststhroughout the United States. Oot. 7 








the learned scientific, that the called Galvanism or Mag- 
Am ye HL OR LIFE, that in many of its mosi 
i! i hon lh hd wteekie aan 
we can ’ 
we successfully Disease; and this has been and perfectly at 
sained b the eee beautiful and scientific 


M RADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an im'§ ovemeni 
ture, and 


6 
over 4li ether forms of manufac 





bee bene 2 adopted by the M 


inuse. It is ex- 


as being the t perfect, con an 
Seedhigiy sim io te conterecties and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 


ts. It admits of the most perfect 
any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient 
sure of the operator. The magnetic influence is imp: 


ir ho cucnpectedehi ns hosin 
‘or thes at ee 
in a continuous manner poe \ 


with 
ao unpleasant sensation to the most delicate persea. It requires no assistance in its use, and 


in res tirely harmless. 
« MOORI $ MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with rosiTIve AND PERMANENT suc 
cess in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or limbs, 
Tic Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epllepey, D 
pitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of the Joints, a 


Pal 
0, ere Nervous Tremors, General Debility, Déficiency of Nervous and Physical En- 
Sy, lervous Diseases. As a preventive for A) lexy, the Machine is 
pk aby F Serpfula’ D Seateatly 


ery 
and in the most confirmed cases of 
aess Curvature oi the Spine, and all similar complaints, 


ro) E 
its effects ave 


rc saccessful- 
Eaco Machine is compactly arran with the B and all necessary appliances 
antes echeteben. i ccimienendiie ance Maaoue: containing Galan’ Aaaple 


directions for its and application in the various 
Any of ordions intelligence can successfully use 
ing eemety simple and in' 
beautifu 2 ee perm the be J found vast benefit in 
medical treatment ia o! av 
prize of the Machines, Ltt 4b and $15, 
really and andaly sont to an part of the Uni 
ndies, and each instrument is warranted. 
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and sold wholesale and 


retail by . C. MOORHEAD, 182 Broadway, New York. 
N. B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and care- 


ally fulfilled. 
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BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
(prt on the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale by 


RICHARD 


BELL, 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, Agents. 


H. E. RANSOM 


> 


7 Post’s Buildings, Hanover Street. 
Also on the Provincia! Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches. 


4nd the Branches of the Bank of British North America 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundiand. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


in the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
June 8 tf 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


26 Cornhill, London, 


AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, 


or $2,500,000. 


(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 193%. 
“A Savines Bank FoR THE Wipow AND THE ORPHAN.” 


T LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Dire. - 


e tors in London. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


NEW YORK. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman Samuel M Fox, 
John 8S. Palmer, William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquila G. Stout, 
George Barclay, Fanning C. Tucker. 
Samuel 8. Howland, Bache McEvers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Clement C. Biddle, Louis A. Godey, 

rge R. Graham. | William Jones, 
W. Peter, H. B. M. Consul, i 

BALTIMORE. 

Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
Jobo McTavish, H.B.M Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain. Dr. J. H. MeCulloh. 


BOSTON, 
Geo. M. Thacher, 
Israel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


Ben 
E.A 





jamin Seaver, 
Elijah D. Brigham 


. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
Epwarp T Ricnarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies, 


Pamphets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, ¢ 


*xamples, names of agents, medi- 


cal examiners, &c, can be had free of charge on application at 91. Wall street, and of 


Agents. 


art of the capital is permanently invested in (he United States, in the names of three of 


the local directors, as trustees—avuila 
(should any such aris] or otherwise. 


vle always to the Assured ia cases of disputed claims 


Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy, 


The United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 


where ail business connected with the Society’s operations 


in America is transacted—afford- 


ing thereby every possibile advantage of promptness and attentioa to parties in cases of leave 


to travel, loans, settlement, &c,, 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock, P. 
of the different Local Boards and ‘Agencies. 


jan 20 


M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
All communications to be addressed to 
J. LEANDER STAKR, General Agent, 


For the United States, and for B. N. A. Colonies. 





a...” ae 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE 1NSURANCBE CO. 
35 Cornhill, London; and 29 Wall Street, New York. 


ESTAPLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£600,000 or $3,000,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. George Green, Esq. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
John Cattley, Eaq, Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
John Cox, Esq. Denzil 1. Thompson, Eeq. 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. George H. Weatherhead, M. D, 


Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq, 


Actuary, John Goddard, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D 


f. D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
“ Adwantages offered to Insurers.” 


The security of a large realized and invested Capital. 
Very low rates of premium on young!lives. 


Large Bonuses on policies effected on the participation scale. 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned Vad desired) for the frst 
4 


eeven years, at5 per cent, interest, without note, or deposit of po: 


as @ permanent loan, at the option of the insur: 


cy. then to be paid, or 


er. 
Loans upon policies for the whole of lite (afler the payment of 3 premiums) to the amount of 


one-third of the premiums 


nid, 
The acceptance of Navel Military and special risks of all kinds on payment of a commen- 


curate premium. 


Age admitted on the policy when issued (if desired) on proof of date of birth. 
u 


No charge for stamp duty, or for medical examination. 


ay be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
pe. 


r y 
No extra charge for sea risk to Etro 


New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Eo M. D., 473 Breadway, 


F. U. JOHNSTON, Hsq., 
Standing Counsel.......cccsscccsescccecseccece 
DOGG oo cc secsvcccvsccvecesccevsscoupbecedsse 


Prospectuses, and all information relating to Insurance, we, be obtain 
FRED’K SALMONSON, 29 Wall street. 


dec 23 


» 762 Broadway. 


++++Hon. Willis Hall. 
.»+-Albert Gallatin, Jun. 
ed of 


Agent for the United States 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 2lsT auGusT, 1 


847. 


CAPITAL. £50,000, 
President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 


Pbysicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 


HIS COMPANY is pre to effect AssURANCE uPoN Lives, and transact any business 


dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; 


to grantor purchase Annnitics 


or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 
In addition to the various advantages offered by other Campatin, the Directors of this 


Company are enabled, from theinvestment of the Premiums in 


e Province at a rate of com- 


Loe 5m interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise 


of 
resent payment, or 
Prato or diaeeet 
aw ition of the Company as of peculiar im 


and grant 


@ most mate- 
cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
yearly premium, inc 


ANNUITIES, whether imme- 


for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 


FOR VANCOUVER'S ISLAND, SAN FRANCISCO, ac 
Tz BRITISH STEAMABE UBICORN, 650 tons burthen, will eail from Jersey City 
on, arc 


or about the 20th of 
Price of passage in Cabin. in Steerage. 
For Rio Janeiro.............-B200 —_— 


“ Valparaiso..........+0... 900. $150 
“ Sen Francisco............ 650. 
* Vancouver's Island...... 800... 
An experienced surgeon will accompany the vessel. 
Sec pistes, epely to — E. CUNARD, Jn., 93 Broadway 
feb 












} BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPs. 


Te BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betwig 
Beston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool,calling atHalifax to 4 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 
Captains 
Canads....sesececssevereererseresC. H. E. Judking | Buropa..c.s sseceeeeeeeses E.G. Log h 
Niagara... .c.ccccecccecereerseeceseees ess & Ryle | America seeeeeserss WED Harriss 
Cambria.....ssesssesccessevees oseoseeN. Shannon Hibernia. - oJ. Stony 
Britammia.....ccceersescececcsseeses W. J. C. Lang | Caledonia J. Lei 
Acadia, W. Douglas. 
These vessels carry a clear white light at their masthoad—greenon starboard side—reig t 


port side. 

Captains. From 
EUropa...secsccereeenseee EG. LOtecesceseeeee “ New York, Wednesday, Jan. 10y 
Ametes... secceeseeeds LOCH. .ceccseceeese “ Boston, Wednesday, Jan. 24th. 
 naaeencanmeares "rem mnneng q Bee xo ee Fob. 7h 

BIB cecccccccszececccseAs RYTIC.sccccseecees oston, » Feb. 21s 
=~ iad aati +-E. G. Lott....ccseee0e New York, Wednesday, March ry 
America.. «eed. Leiteh..........++5. “ Boston , March 21st 
Canada.........0....0.-.-0, H. E,dudkins...... “ New York, Wednesday, April sin 
Nie@gara..cescrsecsseeeeeees A. Ryrie...sees-0s5 + © Boston, Wednesday, April 18th. 

Pessag® in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool.. 

© in second do do do do..... 
Freight will be charged on je beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on d. 
All Letters and Newspupers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr ; 
Oct 28 . 38 Browdway & 


PACIPIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


TBs UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The CALIFORN!, 
of 1050 tons, Capt. Cleveland Forbes, PANAMA, 1050 tons, Capt. William C. Stouxll 
OREGON, 1050 tons, Capt. Robert H, Pearson, will leave Panama for ports in Cen:y 
America, Mexico, and California, as follows : 
The first... -on the 
The seconc - »+- 15th February, 
The third.. seeeeeeeeeel@t March, 
and thereafter one ofthe above named Steam-packets will leave Panama on the first of exg 
month. 
An experienced surgeon will accompany each ship. 
Passengers in the after-cabins are furnished bedding and everything needed, excep! « 4 
and liquors. 
Pesseneore in the forward cabins are only furnished rations, the same as are furnishes y 
the crew, 
Passen ers can only take personal baggage free, to the extent of 1200 ths. weight, no: + 
ceeding alte ton measurementforeach. Freight on excess and all other goods, 850 per 1 
and 1 per cent. on specie. Packages should not exceed 150 Ibs, weight for mule carriage 

















































5th January, 









Passage from Panama to Realejo, 7 miles, in state rooms, $ 
Do do Acapuleo; 1500 do, do do 12: 
Do do 5 or ad °F 3 2000 do, do do 175 
Do do San Tnego, 3000 = do, do do 225 
Do do SanFranewco, 3500 do, do do 20 


Passage in the lower cabin at a deduction of one-fifth from the above rates. 

Passage in the forward cabin from Panama to either of the above-named ports, $)~ 

No passage secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, New Yo: 
54 South Street. Dov |3-y 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


4 be Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpoo! tave 

arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, Lith, 16th, 2istand2ath of every 

month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 

ips. Captains. from New York. From Liverpool. 

New World........ Knight.........July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6) Aug 21....Dec 21.,..Apr2. 

SOND TR, GRIGRY.o 00 LMOBescieccovevcce Usccosccthbeccccencdh) psesp Monsees ce BBoe 00000. a 

Fidelia....... coe ROBLOR. co cccccccte Bone+eserdecescasnll Sept 1....Jan 1....May! 
ee got 













Hottinguer. eBursley...cccccccceQlevcccccsdleoes 
Roscius....... MOOT, ...0000-0 00+ Direc vceesQbee 
Isaae Wright. -Marshall...... . 


Ashburton.. 
Weeat Point 
Yorkshire 
Liverpoo! 
Siddons.. 
Columbia .... 
Patrick Henry 
Waterloo..... 
New York.. 
Queen of the W. 
Sheridan..... 
Montezuma. 









Aug 1....Dee } 
Howland.. 6, 































16 
0 She cccccccBheccecccedl 
---Oct 1,...Feb 1...June | 
Henry Clay... eNy@.cecceceeecceeee Groeereee Grevervee t l : b 
Richard AlBOp...+ee+ SUMith..cceeeeeeeee Lleceeseeedbeceeceeelh| eee Br eeeceeesBaeeccens a 
Cambridge......+.++ Peabody.sseereereelGresereeslGreeeseee lO Dec 1....Apr 1....Aug! 
Constitution ........-Britton...++ see BheveerersBbeeeeeere2l| seve Greveeevee Gereevrns 
ePTEO, coscccccescce EEiacesene seecees Doeeesees RD eeccese BBy wcce Wb. ceccscacdBiccces. li 
Oxford. ..cscseeceees .Goodmanson,.Nov !,...Mar 1....July Lp vane 16.00s0000)6....... ’ 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and «> 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort uj 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores 0 the bestkind. Pury 
tuality in the daya of aites will be strictly adhered to. 















Price of passage to Liverpool....cesseeeessee+ +8100 
bed Le to New ga Soveenta  _. oail 
ts for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire 2 a 
AGridge and New York ‘GOODHUE & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL § Y. 


BARING, Lama Bes . Spot. 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard Aleop and John R. Skiddy, 
. . * ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Petrick Henry, Ashburton, ey Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & GU., N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
E. K. COLLINS, N.Y, 
‘ , BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO, Liverpool. 
gents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer and Constitution. 
. re WOOBHULL & MINTURN, N. Y., ; 
jul 81 FIELDER, BROTHERS & OO., Liverpoo! 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
yas line of packets will hereafter be composed ef the following ships, which wil! suc 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing upctualy from New 
York on the Sth and 24th of every mon‘t, from London en the 13th and 28th, and Portsmouis 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. Days of om from New Days of Sailing from 
Yor ondon, 
Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8| June 28, Oct, 28, Fei # 
Northumberland, R. H. | i a “A, — July 18, Nev. 18, Ms . 
. Star’ . 





Mediator, D.L June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8 * 28, 4 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey i Se » “ 24} Aug. 13, Dee. 13, Apr'l! 
Hendrik Hudson,!I. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar.8| “ 2%, “% 2 “4% 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker i “ee Sept. 18, Jan. 18, May 1 
Ame. cage J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dec. 8, Aprils; “ 2, “ 2 “323 
Devonshire, new, E. E, Morgan “nu “ 4 =“ 2] Oct 13, Feb. 13, June 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navize 
jan Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descry 
tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wis 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for | 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless oS ils of Lading are signed there!4 
Apply to JOE GRISW OLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 

mar4 and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York® 
the 1st of each month, as follows:— 











New York. Havre” 
a. DENIS, Gist {eamary. PPTTTirii ty ; br Fobrmery, 
owe, master. st May........ th June, 
, Ist September. 16th Oe 
Fame. sien Bae 
verleigh, master. uly, 
. 16th Moveuber, 
BALTIMORE, 16th Ap 
Conn master. } 16th Au 
16th December, 
ONEIDA, ‘6th May, 
Fuaock, master. ; 16th September, 
lst December ‘ ith J 





. (16th January. 

The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade. T™ 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. sal 
Goods sent to the aubacribers will be(orwarded free from ony e but those actu 

incurred BOYD & HINCKEN a owe 
88 Wall Stree. 





portance to 8, as it 
to exercise control over the Company, and facilitates the acceptance of healthy 
8. 


su 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claim 
Assurances can be 


WITH or WITHOUT participation in the profits of the Company ; 


the premiums may be puid in half ly o 
rau beving been Saoced by the Board. 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 


T quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sYs- 
credit willbe given for one half of the first seven 





Profits BRON, | cccccesceedd 


Age. | With | Without ters Age. | With | Without | HaifGredit- 


15 1181 1G 5 | wcccce coves 


Profits. Profits. eovccescccce 
4 17 


40 3 62 214 8 2 
2 1174 19 12 | wrcccescccee 45 S171 34 374 
25 229 147 1176 50 4181 si7 414 
30 293 2 02 226 55 5178 41911 5 34 
35 1167 264 292 60 710 10 6 911 6182 





The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Oredit, will, upon comparison, be 


Canada, while the assured with 


found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other o! 
icipati wil share in 
ag Brenes of the Company’sbusiness. 


at present offe to assure in 
three-fourths ef the whole profit of 


les of Rates, Prospecinses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 


obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agenis. 
Agents and Medical Oflicers already appointed. 
Brantford........ssees+eseeeeeeee William Muirhead..... 
Gobourg........secersccecesessees JAMOS Cameron.......+ 
PowOFMe. »+e0sseeeererensenceees Robert M. Boucher..... 





FRR O ETHER ewer ee ee eee eet ee eee 


Se ee r OL. wesseccens 


Dr. Alexander Andergon......++ 


PEBTOA occ ccccccetccecccecstcee Frederick A. Wilson... Dr. S, C. Sewell....cesceccesece 


Paris........ 
rt Sarnii 







~ 
c 
@ 


+eeeeesseeee Malcolm Cameron...... 


Quebec eeeesess Welchand Davies...... 
ee soovee Lachlan Bell......se.0e 


seeeeee Maimund Bradburne... 


paspoansprencseoopecye, SEE oy 
y. ir ont 


Cececoccccc gece RUE BOONE cc cccceccce coccccecessccscccsecesceséooesee 





Oe ee ee eeeeee te eereeeee 
eee CORR terme eee e ewe meeeeee 


° Dr. George Herrick.........0«- 
- Dr. Samuel J. Stratford........- 


M SIMONS, Secretary, 
*’~ Hamilton. 






mar 13 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


HIS preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its posit 

medicinal virtues ond heen its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Fe!” 
Diseases, to which the variable hatte of our country is so subject. Prescribed in wat 
caves it has been found universally to afford relief, and has gone much reputation am" 
nedical men, who most generally sanction its use among their patients. In a torpid se 
ihe Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, has been found to aid in restoring the 9 A 
\icnz of that important or In Gout and Rheumatism it has given great satis faction, 
having in a short period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerors orn, 
succeeded in effectually curing those afflicted. Of its successin cases of Gravel, Indixe*\\ 
pe ate Costiveness and Headache, it has invariably proved ineveryinstance a me? 


of a lity. ish, 
repared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druck’ 
No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of ai - 
Aiso 2t 119 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Bron etn 
100 William street.—Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore at., Baltimore. Fred. 5°° 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M. barey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savanna! °!"' 
& Co., 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout ne 8 





. lan 0 
O RESIDENTS inthe United States, desirous of educating their sons on the oronle 
the Public Schools of England. The Principal of the Upper Canada Collez®, *’ 
C. W., has vacancies for a few resident pupils. . 
The terms [with no extras] include education inGreek, Latin, French, German, ane em 
Mathematics[Geometry, Algebra, Trigonometry, Logarithms, Conic Sections, &¢. Jade ration, 
of Natural Philosophy, History, Geography, Use of the Globes, Arithmetic, Men sa eary 
Book-keeping, Geometrical Drawing, Surveving, and Perspective in addition to ‘> tin prose 
branches of English; with composition in English and French, and in Greek and Lat! 
and verse, andin Vocal and Instrumental Music- Mi er must b@ 
N. B. No boyadmitted above the age of twelve years, and a certificate of charact an 63m 
submitted from the last Tutor. J a 


————) 


Hebrew, 
ents, 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 





OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET. 





